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FOR READERS AND THINKERS. 


If you have the reading habit and sub- 
scribe for good magazines patronize the 
Human Culture Subscription Agency. If you 
are a competent teacher and desire a good 
position register with the Character Build- 
er’s Educational Exchange. If you are a 
member of a school board notify us when 
you desire a competent teacher. If you are 
interested in the work the Character Builder 
is doing keep your subscription paid up and 
secure the co-operation of your-friends. If 
you desire to increase your ability to bene- 
fit humanity; if you desire to learn how to 
live more in harmony with nature’s laws; 
i: you wish to learn how to live more eco- 
nomically and to increase your power to 
produce; if you wish to make a careful 
scientific study of the laws governing your ' 
body and mind; if you wish to improve your 
home life and society; if you wish to pre- 
vent vice, crime, disease, poverty and other 
abnormal conditions; if you wish to im- 
prove physically, socially, intellectually, 
morally and spiritually, enroll for some of 
the resident or correspondence, courses of- 
fered by the Human Culture College, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


oa 


If you will send us 40 new subscriptions 
at $1 each, we will give you $20 in tuition at 
the Human Culture College, to apply on 
either resident or correspondence courses. 


——— 0 


THD CHARACTER BUILDER'S TBACH- 
ERS’ AGENCY finds good positions for com- 
petent teachers and competent teachers for 
good positons. Address, Character Builder, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


For People Who Have the Reading Habit. 


Dr. Mary Wood-Allen has a world- 


wide reputation as a writer on personal 
and society purity. Her books should 
be in every home. They are full of vi- 
tal suggestions to young and old. 

Almost a Man, cloth, 50 cents. 

Almost a Woman, cloth, 50 cents. 

Teaching Truth, cioth, 50 cents. 

Child-Confidence Renewed, 25 cents. 

Total, $1. 75. 

We have received a supply of these 
books, and as long as they last we will 
send postpaid a set of them wiu. . `y 
of Riddell’s Child Culture, and A Plain 
Talk to Boys on Things a Boy Should 
Know, for $2.25. Every purchaser will 
receive a year’s subscription to the Char- 
acter Builder free. Order now if you 
want to secure this bargain. 


COMBINATION OFFERS. 


The Human Culture Subscription 
agency has secured the best rates from 
educational publishers and offers the fol- 
lowing bargain: 

TEACHER'S LIST. 
Normal Instructor see.........- .50 
Primary Plans MPs oss 1.00 
The Pathfinder, weekly Mesias T.00 
Health Culture .. cee... 1.00 


The Character Builder ........... 


1.00 
Motak m a e e e e DARDO 
Our price, $3.00. 
HUMAN NATURE LIST. 
The Character Builder ..........$I.00 


Simian culture E 1.00 
Human Nature se a ss SO 
The Phrenological Journal ....... 1.00 
The Popular Phrenologist ....... .50 


Mota... wate 
Our price, $2. 75. 


HEALTH CULTURE LIST. 


Dosis cinta. DA OO 


The Character Builder ..........$1.00 
Health Culture... FOO 
Good Health 2a... ee... 1.00 
lealthi.: ... .. EA e 100 
Medical Talk for ihe Homers... 450 
Rowito Live oes. tare. 1.00 
Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette .... 1.00 
Haiysical Culture , 2e.2..-51..s2. I-00 
Toi cs Sai eee eet O71 50 
Our price, $5.00. 
THE HOME LIST. 
The Character Builder ..........$1.00 
American Motherhood .......... 1.00 
The Pathnnder weekly u... LON 
Success anm T EE e A [sO | 
Medical Talk for ‘the Home Ras, 6 5 | 
Mota Ea E k E «3s dS 
Our price, $3.00. at 
NURSES’ LIST. 
The Trained Nurse ,............$I.OO 
lite Gharacter Biildemeye.. 2a. Lace 
Heati Culture 2... cope as 100 
eal thie eee etc. s a fae tan Tso 
Medical Talk For the Home...... .50 
ieife and) Eealth.... 204 ee Ga 
Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette .... 1.00 
Good Health ..... « (a Ree Oe 
Physical Culture k.. TPF AE <r 1.09 
Motala Merce a AE aur Wee OO 


Our price, $5. 

Any of the magazines in one list may 
be substituted for any of the same price 
in other lists. If you do not find in these 
lists what you desire, write us for terms 
on the magazines you want. 

Address, Human Culture Co., 
Lake City. 
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SOME FEATURES OF 


THE ARENA 
JANUARY 


“A ‘TwWENTIETH-CENTURY REVIEW or OPINION” 


i a ge Fee S| 
Photo. by Gutekunst F > 
RUDOLPH BLANKENBURG B. O. FLOWER: EDITOR KATRINA TRASK 


THE BIRTH OF CORRUPTION, by RupoLru BLANKENBURG, opens a series of seven 
papers, by this distinguished citizen of Philadephia, under the general title of “The Masters 
and Rulers of ‘The Freemen’ of Pennsylvania.” ‘This series will, we believe, prove one of 
the most vitally important, if not the nost important, contribution to the literature of clean, 
economic, and progressive state and municipal government that has appeared in years. 


THE REIGN OF BOODLE AND THE RAPE OF THE BALLOT IN ST. LOUIS. 
In this paper the distinguished publicist, author, and lawyer, Hon. LEE MERIWETHER, has given 
us oneof the noblest and most astounding revelationsof political corruption that hasever appeared. 


LIGHT VERSUS LEGISLATION. A profound and masterly paper on the Divorce Problem 


by the well-known authoress, Katrina Trask (Mrs. Spencer Trask), of New York. 


THE POSTAL SAVINGS-BANKS OF GREAT BRITAIN, by the Hon. J. Hexnixer 


Heaton, M.P., of London, England, one of the greatest postal experts of Great Britain. 


A PIONEER NEWSPAPER CARTOONIST. C L. Barrnoromew (“Bart”) of the 
Minneapolis Journal, is the first of a series of illustrated sketches of the leading newspaper car- 
toonists of our day which will appear from time to time during the present year, 


These are only a few of the timely and exceptionally brilliant papers which make the January 
; ARENA, we believe, the most notable number in the history of the magazine. 


SPECIAL ART FEATURES. Full-page por- 
traits, printed in sepia on India-tint paper, of Rv- 
DOLPH BLANKENBURG, Karrixa Trask (Mrs. 
Spencer Trask), Gov.-elect. Josera W. FOLK of 
Missouri, and C. In. Barruoromrw (“BART”) 
of Minneapolis Journal. Also portraits cf 
"THADDEUS STEVENS, A. G. Curtin, SMON CaM- 
ERON, J. DONALD CAMERON, GALUSHA A. Grow, 
and Col, A. K. McCiurr. Full-page original 
cartoon by DaN. Bear, and more than iwenty 
other ilustrations. 


Order from your Newsdealer. 
25 cents a copy. 


Subscription, $2.50 net a year. Bho toils aot « 
C. L. BARTHOLOMEW 4! 


brne saor (S68 ALBERT BRANDT: PUBLISHER 
; hts Bi TRENTON, N.J. & BOSTON, MASS. 
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FERGUS COALTER MUSIC CO., 


CHICKERING PIANOS. 


STORY & CLARK, ELLINGTON & HAMILTON 
PIANOS. 


Pianos From $200 to $1000 
009$ 0) OG$ woly suesig 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. SHEET MUSIC 


AND BOOKS. 


Write For Free Catalogues. 


FERGUS COALTER, 22.AIN STREP? 
The 


Woman's 
Home Library 


EDITED BY MRS, MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


A series of practical books on practical 
subjects by the best authors. 

Six volumes, each small 12mo. Illustrated. 

Each $1.00 net, $1.08 postpaid. 

1—Women’s Ways of Earning Money—By 
Cynthia Westover Alden, President General 
of the Internationa) Sunshine Society. 

2.—The Mother’s Manual—By Emelyn L. 
Coolidge, M. D., Visiting Physician of the 
Out-Patient Department of the Babies’ Hos- 
pital, New York, Etc. 

3.—Beauty Through Hygiene. — Common 
Sense Ways to Health—By Emma E. Wal- 
ker, M. D., Member of the N. Y. Academy of 
Medicine, Etc. 

4.—House and Home—A Practical Book 
on Home Management, by Miss M. E. Carter. 

5.—The Courtesies—A Handbook of Eti- 
quette, by Miss E:eanor B. Clapp. 

6.—Correct Writing and Speaking—By 
Miss Mary A. Jordan, Professor of English 
Literature in Smitn College. 

Mrs. Sangster’s Series constitutes the 
most helpful and suggestive practical home 
library that has been planned. 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MAGNETIC INFLUENCE DEVELOPED 


LACK OF SELF-CONFIDENCE. 
LACK OF CONCENTRATION and 
POOR MEMORY. CURED..... c 


By means of the Courses, Culture 
Guides and Monthly Journal, Human 
Culture, Systematized, Written and 
edited by V. G. LUNDQUIST, Sc. D., 
and MRS. L. A. VAUGHT. 

We are authorities in the Science 
and Art of Self-Development. 

Do not take our word for it. Send 10 
cents for Sample Copy of Human Cul- 
ture, and free circulars. 

Do you want to KNOW yourself and 
your Talent, to Improve your Condi- 
tion, and be a Positive Success? 

Write today. 


HUMAN SCIENCE PUBLISHING CO. 
130 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SCIENCE HAS PROVEN 


that eye strain is a common source of 111 
health, aches and pains. If more nerve 
energy is required to operate the eye than 
is naturally supplied, other parts of the 
system will be robbed, causing a weakness. 

Properly fitted Eye Glasses will remove 
any eye strain and in most cases improve 
the vision. Our entire time is devoted to 
scientifically fitting and manufacturing Eye 
Glasses of‘all kinds. 


UTAH OPTICAL CO, 
237 Main Street, 
Salt Lake City. 


(No traveling retail salesmen employed.) 


WHEN 


YOU BUY SEEDS! 


It pays every time to buy the best. It has been 
proven that VOGELER Seeds are the best by test. 
A big cataiogue is free. Send for it today. 


VOGELER SEED CO., Salt Lake City 
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THERE'S CHARACTER IN COAL ESPECIALLY 
THAT GOOD COAL.” 


BAMBERGER 


161i MEIGHN STREET 
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If you need an expressman to move bag- 
gage or do other express work, cali on Mr. 
Gulick. Phones, 2195 k or 1759 k. Leave or- 
ders at Surbaugh’s Jewelry Store, No, 10 Me- 
Cornick block. They will receive prompt sat- 

| tention. He does the work for the Character 
Builder office and gives good satisfaction. 


In the Dodd’s Hygeian Home the patient 
is cured not by drug medicines, but by em- 
ploying those agents which are life giving, 
and health producing. 

The Drs: Dodds make a specialty of dis- 
eases of women, also diseases of the diges- 


4518 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 


tive «egans. In liver affections, obstinate 
constivation, and headaches of long stand- 
ing, a4 well as kidney disease in its earlier 


stages, they succeed in curing when other ' 


methcts have failed. The hygienic treat- 
ment is applicable to every known disease. 
Patients received into our Home. Send for 
eireuar. Drs. S. W. and Mary Dodds. 
——— | 


THE NEW ERA BED-COVER 
HOLDER is the most successful device 
that ever was made for holding the bed- 
clothes on children who are in the habit of 
uncovering themselves at night. Those 


Nee TRN Ea 
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who have use for such a device would not 
be without the New Era Holder after 
once using it. 

Price of New Era Bed-Cover Hold- 


Sf gee ee a rm25 
Postage Ofvexptess a ETT .25 
The Character Builder, 1 year.... 1.00 


otal 2:5 ce eee ced eee 250 
As long as the supply of the Holders 
lasts we will send one prepaid with a 
year’s subscription to the Character 
Builder for $1.50. 


r 


If your subscription has expired look 
thru the recent numbers of the Character 
Builder and you will find some very liberał 
combination offers that you ‘should take ad- 
vantage of. Let us hear from you imme- 
diately. : 


Sent on Approval 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


Guaranteed Finest Grade 14k, 
SOLID GOLD PEN 


ea) To testthe merits of this pub- 
licatlon as an advertising me- 
3 dium we offer you cholce of - 


RR RIT 


i Popular | 
j a Postpaid } 
Only adarei j 


A (By registered mall 8c extra) 


(NW Holder Is made of the finest 
quality hard rubber, Jn four 
h simple parts, fitted with very 
highest grade, large size 14k. 
gold pen, any flexibility de- 
sired — [Ink feeding device 
perfect. 

Elther style—Richly Gold 
Mounted for presentation 

purposes $1.00 extra. 


ay Grand Special Offer | 


A4 You may try the pen a week 
is Ifyou do not find Itas repre- F 
sented, fully as fine a value 
as you can secure for three | 
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factory In every respect, Te- 
turn Jtand we will send you F 
9 $1.10 forit, the extra 10c. ts 
for your trouble in writing us | 
and io show our confidence in | 
the Laughlin Pen—(Not one 
customer in sooo has asked 
for thelr money back.) 

Lay this Publicaticn 
down and write NOW 
Safety Pocket Pen Holder 
sent free of charge with eacb 


Pen. 
ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg. Co, 


448 Griswold St. Detroit, Mich. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The Character Builder uses the reformed 
spelling recommended by the National Edu- 
cational Association. 


RESPECTABLE GAMBLING. 


In our present mercenary age many 
persons who believe they can get some- 
thing for nothing, permit themselves to 
be led into schemes that are demoralizing 
to their character and in most instances 
cause them a financial loss. Some of 
these demoralizing schemes have the ap- 
proval of society and even of Christian 
organizations. To show that this state- 
ment is no exaggeration we give here a 
few illustrations from the many that 
might be cited. 


A youth recently came to our city with 
$50 in his pockets. He found his way 
to a gambling den and lost all his money. 
He was severely censured by his friends 
for this foolish act. But if he had spent 
his $50 to bring some young lady into 
prominence as queen at some Sunday 
school fair, his act would have won the 
approval of some of those who condemned 
him for the less respectable style of 
gambling. If he had spent his $50 in a 
piano raffling contest or in a guessing 
contest conducted by some respectable 
(?) newspaper, his foolish act would have 
been unnoticed, altho the moral results 
would be much the same as in the less 
popular effort to get something for noth- 
ing. 

The fish ponds at children’s fairs are 
a respectable kind of gambling. The boy 
who pays his nickel hopes to get more 
than a nickel’s worth. Nine-tenths of the 
articles fished out are worthless; but in 
order to stimulate these amateur fisher- 
men a valuable article is occasionally put 
on and causes those who have been dis- 
appointed to become jealous of the more 


fortunate ones. While writing this our 
attention is called to another kind of re- 
spectable gambling by the following bill: 

“Grand weekly drawing of free theatre 
tickets. Send your children to the thea- 
tre at our expense. A numbered coupon 
given with every cash purchase and a 
grand drawing every Monday. Every 
week 30 lucky numbers. Every week 
30 free tickets. Good for any matinee 
performance at the Blank theatre; the 
most complete and most elegant vaude- 
ville theatre west of Chicago. Strictly 
moral and refined entertainments only. 
Mr. Blank, staple and fancy groceries, 
fruits and vegetables, full line of drugs 
and patent medicines.” This is only a 
sample of a large number of such bills 
that are sent out; and some people are 
simple-minded enough to believe that the 
merchant or druggist pays for the dodg- 
ers and theatre tickets when it is the dear 
public that foots the bill. The same is 
true of the trading stamp swindle. An 
effort is being made by some of the mer- 
chants to have a law passed against the 
use of trading stamps, and a penalty of 
$1,000 fine for the violation of the law. 
Such a law could be easily enforced and 
we hope it will pass. 

There are too many kinds of respect- 
able gambling for the welfare of the pub- 
lic. Some argue that the money received 
from some of these schemes is used for 
laudable purposes, but the end does not 
justifv the means. Some professional 
gamblers are philanthropic and liberal 
with their money, but that does not jus- 
tify professional gambling. The public 
conscience needs awakening. There is 
too much straining at gnats and swallow- 
ing of camels; too much magnifying of 
petty wrongs and tolerating of these that 
involve millions and are more serious in 
their effort upon personal and social wel- 
fare. Let every honorable citizen work 
to abolish these wrongs. 
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AgPROBEEM*FORSVACCING 1 ORs. 


A very common defense made for vac- 
cination is that some members of fam- 
ilies have been vaccinated and others 
have not, and that those who were vac- 
cinated escaped smallpox while those who 
were not vaccinated took the disease. This 
is given as conclusive proof of the value 
of vaccination. In order to show the 
fallacy of this conclusion we give here 
an account of a recent occurrence. Small- 
pox appeared in a neighborhood. Vacci- 
nation was used as a preventive. In one 
family where some university students 
were boarding all were vaccinated ex- 
cept one little boy, who was absent at 
the time. The virus “took,” but within 
a few weeks the students and the vacci- 
nated members of the family “took” the 
smallpox. The unvaccinated boy was the 
only.one who escaped. We shall be 
pleased to hear the defenders of vacci- 
nation give a logical, scientific explana- 
tion of this. 

J 


HOSPITAL OR SANITARIUM,— 
WHICH? 


The new Groves L. D. S. hospital 
which was recently opened in Salt Lake 
City, is one of the most modern and best 
equipped hospitals in the West. Every 
part of the hospital is arranged on the 
most modern and convenient plan. But 
as there are a number of hospitals in 
our city already, the thought forces itself 
upon us that a greater service would have 
been rendered the people of this region 
if the money spent in building and equip- 
ping this new hospital had been given 
to a modern sanitarium where people suf- 
fering of chronic diseases might be cured 
by means of drugless remedies, such as 
massage, hydrothorapy or water treat- 
ments, rational diet, electricity, Swedish 
gymnastics, and other similar remedies 
that are now held in esteem by all schools 
of practice. Every progressive physician 
knows that an intelligent effort to pre- 
vent disease would result in an improved 
condition of the public health. It is no 
less true that if those who. are ill, and 
especially those suffering from chronic 
diseases, were treated by rational meth- 


ods the necessity of surgical operations- 
would be greatly reduced. There are in- 
stances when surgical operations are ob- 
solutely necessary, but many of the most 
intelligent physicians of the world are 
convinced that a more rational practice 
of medicine will greatly reduce the nec- 
essity of surgical operations, and that hy- 
giene and sanitary science will remove 
the causes of many acute and chronic 
diseases. 

The word hospital always suggests sur- 
gical operation, while the word sanitari- 
um suggests an institution where every 
possible human effort is made to restore 
the sick to health by means of hygienic 
remedies and where surgery is used only 
in extreme cases. These methods have 
been used in many of the sanitariums 
thruout the world for more than half a 
century with excellent results. Thus far 
the inter-mountain region has not had an 
institution where these remedies have 
been applied, but some have gone from 
here to the sanitariums of the East for 
treatment. 

Drugless methods are not only more 
effective in curing disease but the pa- 
tient is taught the causes of diseases and 
is assisted in removing them so that he 
reaches normal life with the information 
necessary to keep him in health and he 
may thus avoid future attacks. While 
hospitals are essential when all other 
means have failed, the greatest need to- 
day is a more intelligent procedure in 
the treatment of diseases before they have: 
reached the stage where surgical opera- 
tions are necessary. The best sanitori- 
ums of our land are providing such rem- 
edies and are doing a great work in pre- 
venting disease and treating it by means 
of rational methods. With the numerous: 
hospitals already established in this re- 
gion, the great need of the present is a. 
good sanitarium. 

e o ao 


True religion saves one in both this: 
life and-the next,.enkindling the spiritual. 
and the psychic nature giving the loftiest 
of all earthly joys, and under the rule 
of science, harmonizing physical condi- 


tions.—Dr. E. D. Babbitt. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT PUBLI- 
CATION. 


From perhaps the most important pub- 
lication sent out by our recent Interna- 
tional Congress we take the following: 

Economic Facts for Practical People. 

The new explosive, Maximite, can in- 
stantly destroy any battleship that floats. 


“Were half the power that fills the world 
with terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from 
error, 

There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 


A first-class battleship costs as much 
as all the ninety-four buldings of Har- 
vard University. 

I. A million dollar bills packed sol- 
idly like leaves in a book, make a pile 275 
feet high. One thousand million dollars, 
the price which Europe annually pays 
for armaments in time of peace, equal a 
pile of dollar bills over 52 miles high. 
This expenditure for the supposed pre- 
vention of war represents one thousand 
million day’s labor at one dollar a day, 
and this, be it remembered, every year 
to enable each nation merely to hold its 
own. 

2. A second pile of dollar-bills over 


. 52 miles high represents the anual pay- 
‘ment for interest and other costs of past 


wars. 

3. To these inconcetvably large 
amounts must be added the earnings of 
the millions of able-bodied men in army 
and navy who are withdrawn from pro- 
ductive industries and are supported by 
taxed peoples —Our Dumb Animals. 

rr 


DHE SALT LAKE CUD 
SANITARIUM. 


For several years W. L. Gardner, M. 
D., and Mrs. Eva Gardner, M. D., have 
successfully treated acute and chronic 
diseases by means of massage, electricity, 
diet, hydrotherapy or water treatments, 
and other drugless’ remedies. They are 
both regular physicians, and are besides 


trained in the science and art of nursing 
the sick. In order to bring relief to a 
greater number by the rational measures 
employed, which are the same as the rem- 
edies used in the large sanitariumis of the 
world, some who have received benefit 
from the treatments, and others who 
know of their great value to humanity, 
are uniting with the Doctors Gardner to 
establish a sanitarium. Altho the insti- 
tution be made self-supporting. it 
will be based upon humanitarian prin- 
ciples and will be kept free from sectarian 
or partisan influences. People of all 
creeds and parties are invited to join in 
the work. For the present the headquar- 
ters will be 122% South Main street, 
where the treatment rooms have been 
conducted for some time. For particu- 
lars, write to Dr. W. L. Gardner, 1224 
South Main street, Salt Lake City. 
o 
E D Beiiwi, Me 1D LLID, Says: 
“Children and adults are in dying need of 
having anatomy, physiology, hygiene. 
and the laws of mental and physical de- 
velopment taught them, and we need ten 
times more of it in our schools instead 
of less. The people should understand 
that the body is the sacred temple of the 
spirit and a part of our real selves so 
long as we live in this world.” 
a 
The Colorado experiment station is to 
make the experiment of breeding a strain 
of horses especially for carriage purposes. 
from trotting stock. The federal govern- 
ment will oversee the work and furnish 
the funds for it. 
SS 
Superintendent Francis S. Brick, Ux- 
bridge, Mass.: When strangers are hoot- 
ed at on the street, when public buildings 
are marked and mutilated, when general 
town property is held in disrespect. when 
the streets are overrun with young people 
who know little and care less about the 
rights and privileges, some‘hing is wrong 
with the educational system of the town. 
—Journal of Education. 
SS e 
Surely it is of far greater importance 
how man takes fate than how it really 
is—W. von Humboldt. 
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“I iook upon Phrenoiogy as the guide of philosophy, and the handmaid of Christianity. 
Whoever disseminates true Phrenology is a public benefactor." —Horace Mann. 
“By universai consent Horace Mann is the educator of the nineteenth century.” —E. A. Wim- 


ship, Ph. D., editor of the Journal of Education 


WILLIAM M. STEWART. 


Delineation by N. Y. Schofield. 


In Prof. Wm. M. Stewart, whose pho- 
tograph appears herewith, our readers 
have another opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with and study a leading teach- 
er of the inter-mountain region, whose 
labors entitle him to be ranked with other 
prominent educators whose sketches have 
already appeared in these pages. Tem- 
peramentally, however, we note a strik- 
ing contrast between Supt. Nelson, Dr. 
Tanner and Pres. Kingsbury, as com- 
pared to Prof. Stewart, the latter being 
conspicuously deficient in the develop- 
ment of the motor organs. It may be 
profitable to dwell momentarily on this 
point. We observe that Mr. Stewart 
has a large brain, the exact circumfer- 
ence measurement being 23 inches, with 
other measurements correspondingly 
large, while he weighs only 150 pounds, 
and is only 5 feet 4 inches tall. These 
facts, considered in connection with the 
full cheeks and conspicuous develop- 
ment of the temporal regions of the brain, 
invariably correspond with a full devel- 
opment of the vital temperament, abund- 
antly demonstrate the predominance of 
the nervous and nutritive systems; while 
what is known as the motor temperement, 
which relates to the bones, ligaments and 
muscles or the framework of the body, 
is relatively weak. Those who are ac- 
quainted with Prof. Stewart will per- 
haps have noticed that the gentleman 
sits high but stands low; in other words, 
the lower limbs are relatively shorter than 
the trunk. The shoulders are reason- 
able broad and all the vital organs are 
in excellent condition, which is an un- 
failing sign of the vital temperament, 
while the cranial measurements, especial- 
ly the anterior lobes, are equally pro- 
nounced in asserting the strength of the 
mental temperament. 


Prof. Stewart has, therefore, a MEN- 
TAL VITAL temperament; as a result 
of which he is genial, warm, and mag- 
netic in disposition; active, energetic and 
emotional in nature; very susceptible to 
external conditions and will become en- 
thusiastic in whatever appeals to his 
tastes or whatever promises to gratify 
his ambition in the direction of intellectu- 
al advancement or social pleasures. He 
is pre-eminently a student in the sense 
that he craves knowledge which can be 
utilized in the practical affairs of life. 
His acquisitiveness, which is quite strong, 
will be active in this direction rather than 


in the acquisition of material wealth. He 


has. excellent reasoning powers, is capable 
of delving beneath the surface and will 
appreciate either the philosophical or 
scientific phase of educational problems. 
His large benevolence gives him humani- 
tarian impulses, also great sympathy and 
patience for the weaknesses and failings 
of others. Thru the faculty of intuition 
he is enabled to understand the motives 
that actuate others, will have little diffi- 
culty in delineating their characters and 
can accommodate, himself, his language, 
ideas, and methods of instruction to the 
wants and capacities of those under his 
tuition. He is well fortified with hope 
and tho subject to moods and seasons ot 
mental depression, he has too much en- 
ergy to permit the clouds of gloom and 
melancholy to envellop him for any length 
of time. His mirthfulness and social na- 
ture are certain to assert their power and 
his countenance will alternately display 
the light and shadows of April weather ; 
tho as a general rule he is optimistic and 
prefers to look and to live on the sunny 
side of life. He is genial and fraternal, a 
splendid conversationalist, well supplied 
with ideas and the language to express 
them; while his executive powers are 
sufficiently strong to impart the neces- 
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sary force and vim to enforce whatever 
he advocates. 

Referring to a weakness in Prof. Stew- 
art, we note continuity is somewhat de- 
ficient, hence he will be fond of variety, 
and while, as a result of his very active 
mentality he has an abundance, almost 
a surfit, of elaborate plans and schemes 
intended for his future guidance and the 
improvement of others, yet as a result 
of small continuity these are very likely 
to become modified or to be wholly aban- 
doned, to make room for more recent 
thoughts or schemes. He is not lacking 


H 


in any of the religious or venerative fac- 
ulties, having a strong endowment of 
spirituality imparting faith which, with 
the other two graces, hope and benevo- 
lence or charity, at once lifts his desires, 
tastes and efforts to a high plane of ac- 
tivity. , 

The back head cannot be scen on 
the photograph, but examination proves 
that Prof. Stewart is not only warm and 
social in nature, but is extremely affec- 
tionate and will display unusual regard 
and consideration for children. F 


In concluding this sketch of Prof. 
Stewart we desire to draw attention not 
not only to the skill and originality, 
plainly indicated in his development and 
which has ‘been amply attested by labors 
already accomplished; but for the bene- 
fit of young men who are ambiticus to 
succeed in life we point to the fact that 
Prof. Stewart has not attained his pres- 
ent position of usefulness in the commu- 
nity without determination and a per- 
sistent effort on his part to overcome the 
obstacles in his path. He is a man who 
is willing to work for what he expects 
to receive, and we refer the pose of the 
head, to the kind but firm set mouth and 
to the clear, upward glance of the eye 
as an indication and evidence of that en- 
ergy, ambition, sympathy and hope that 
are characteristic of the man and are the 
source of his success in life. 

SS 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Wm. M. Stewart was born at Draper, 
Salt Lake county, Utah, Sept. 5, 1859. 
During his boyhood years he attended 
the public school during the winter 
months and worked on his father’s farm 
in the summertime. He was one of the 
first Utah boys who came under the in- 
fluence and the tuition of Dr. John R. 
Park, the pioneer educator of this re- 
gion. Early in Life, Prof. Stewart de- 
cided to become a teacher and began his 
work in that profession during his teens. 
At the age of twenty years he began his 
studies in the University of Deseret (now 
the University of Utah). He graduated 
from several courses and later received 
the master degree from the university. 
After graduating, he began teaching in 
his native town and has been an earnest 
worker in the cause of education from 
that time to the present. He served for 
several terms as County Superintendent 
of Schools in Salt Lake county, and 
served for three terms as regent of the 
University of Utah. 

In 1887 Prof. Stewart was clected di- 
rector of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation for Utah and served in that ca- 
pacity with marked ability. In 1888 he 
became a member of the faculty of the 
University of Utah, filling the position 


ee o 


—— 
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of principal of the Normal Training 
Training school and occupying the chair 
of pedagogy. The enthusiastic and un- 
tiring efforts of Prof. Stewart have 
placed this training school in the front 
ranks. In 1899 he attended the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and pursued work in 
the educational department. Altho Prof. 
Stewart has not been especially conspicu- 
ous for original research in educational 
work, he has been unusually active in 
the work of establishing true principles 
of education that have been discovered. 
He has been an earnest worker in be- 
half of manual training, and has labored 
to bring the school nearer to actual and 
normal life. He is one of the most active 
and enthusiastic educators of this region. 
SS 


HOW THE REAL MERITS OF 
EVERY CHILD CAN BE 
ASCERTAINED. 


By Wm. Windsor, LL. B., Ph. D. 


The modern fad in school teaching is 
psychology. Educators are gradually 
awakening to the necessity of some ra- 
tional system of mental philosophy which 
will explain the operations of mind and 
its development. But modern pedagogy 
has not progressed sufficiently to more 
than comprehend the need of this in- 
struction. It has yet to adopt the true 
philosophy to which phrenology affords 
the key. 

In all previous systems of mental phil- 
osophy human beings were always re- 
garded as possessing about the same 
kinds of sense, but varying in gross 
amount and in the capacity to express it. 
Occasionally a blank idiot was found who 
seemed to contradict this notion, but he 
was regarded as a mysterious “dispensa- 
tion of Providence,” and passed by as 
something outside of the domain of edu- 
cation and as not to be considered in any 
philosophical system applied to so-called 
rational beings. 

Vitosophy, however, has demonstrated 
that human intelligence is graded in very 
gentle degrees from the gibbering idiot 
to the inspired sage, and that the kind 
of sense differs in different individuals 
as well as the amount of sense, and that 


it is highly important that these differ- 
ences should be recognized in children at 
the earliest possible age, and that the best 
possible development should be secured 
for each individual according to his spe- 
cial endowment of talent. 

In a word, this phrenological systent 
of mental philosophy is the only one 
which has ever dared to offer specific 
advice to the individual according to his 
own case and regardless of others. The 
teacher who studies any other system of 
psychology learns a great mass of glit- 
tering generalities and comes to the 
schoolroom the next day to discover that 
he has not a single pupil to whom he can 
fit his psychological theories, 


When he studies phrenology, however, 
all this is changed. He learns that there 
is a specific constitutional difference be- 
tween the blue-eyed, sharp-featured and 
delicately-organized pupil and the one 
who has brown eyes, straight black hair 
and strong muscles. And he not only 
learns what that difference is, and how to 
use it to the best possible advantage of 
both pupils. 

It is a well-known fact that students 
who obtain the honors in graduating ex- 
ercises are frequently eclipsed in after 
years by those who were at the foot of 
the class on commencement day, This 
has always puzzled educators, who do 
not know that the pupil who possesses 
a large endowment of the phrenological 
organs of language and approbativeness 
is always vivacious and talkative and gets 
to the front because he can tell all he 
knows, and sometimes a good deal more. 
Close beside him sits a thoughtful, execu- 
tive pupil, who reasons well, thinks deep- 
ly, but is often disgusted because he can- 
not express his thought. His phrenolog- 
ical ogran of language is low in develop- 
ment, and he cannot find expression in 
words for his ideas. In later years the 
two pupils are brought face to face with 
grave responsibilities in which their in- 
telligence and powers are tested. Here 
the pupil with small language finds his 
opportunity. He is a man of deeds, not 
of words, and his strong arm expresses 
the knowledge which his lips could never 
utter, while the more talkative pupil ex- 
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hibits a great deficiency of executive abil- 
ity. In college the boys were graded on 
their ability to talk. In the world the 
men are graded on their ability to act. 

The teacher who understands phrenol- 
ogy does not grade his pupils in this way. 
He gives the talkative one full credit for 
all the knowledge he shows, but puts him 
to the test of executive ability also, and 
where it is shown to be deficient he de- 
velops this quality as well while the char- 
acter is formative. A great many boys 
are practically ruined by high marks in 
college obtained by superior language. 
They show such a readiness to explain 
correctly how everything ought to be 
done that the teacher never suspects that 
their executive force is wanting, and con- 
sequently they lose this part of their ed- 


ucation, and often with a brilliant col-° 


lege record a student wonders, and his 
friends wonder, why he does not succeed. 
The fact is that owing to the false sys- 
tem of psychology and under which he 
was educated his greatest weakness was 
not discovered and his education has re- 
ally failed of his object. 

The phrenological teacher knows the 
pupil. A phrenological examination at 
the hands of a competent expert is worth 
a dozen years of experiment and observa- 
tion made without a knowledge of the 
principles of this science. I have fre- 
quently heard parents and teachers ex- 
claim at the close of my professional ex- 
aminations: “Well, I always knew that 
that boy had peculiar ways, but I never 
understood him until the present moment. 
Now it is all clear.” Thus showing that 
the application of phrenology by an ex- 
pert cleared up in a few moments mys- 
teries of character which years of close 
and affectionate observation had failed to 
unravel. 


It is an interesting fact that both teach- 
ers and physicians have appropriated 
large masses of phrenological facts and 
principles in their daily practice without 
giving credit for it. There are numerous 
men of both these professions who never 
lose an opportunity to decry phrenology, 
who owe their professional success to 
their adoption of psychological principles 
which were first announced by Gall and 


Spurzheim. I have never yet met an in- 
telligent teacher or physician who ex- 
pressed a disbelief in phrenology who 
would not admit every important prin- 
ciple upon which the science rests after 
15 minutes of skillwul cross-examination. 

The worst grudge these people have 
against the science is that it exposes their 
own shortcomings. There is an egotism 
in human nature which does not like to 
admit that it can be exposed and under- 
stood. 
phrenologist all the disguises and hypoc- 
risies of life must fall. As long as phre- 
nology is truthfully administered, and as 
long as it continues to expose the vices, 
the weaknesses and the foibles of men 
and women, there will always be those 
who would fain hide themselves from 
its scrutiny beneath the fogs and mists 
of unbelief and ridicule—Ye Quaint 
Magazine. 

a 
SITTING UP STRAIGHT. 


To impress on a class of beginners the 
importance of sitting up straight at their 
desks, I told them a story of two trees, 
drawing on the board as I talked: 

“One little tree was planted in Farmer 
Brown’s field, while the other was in the 
next field, which belonged to Farmer 
Gray. Soon a heavy wind blew the little 
trees over toward the ground. Farmer 
Brown put down a stake and tied his tree 
to it to keep it up straight. Farmer Gray 
let his grow on bent over. In a few years 
the first tree was tall and straight, the 
apples it bore were big and red, the chil- 


dren liked to play under its shade, the- 


birds built their nests in it, and every- 
body admired the tree. 

“The crooked tree gave little shade, 
its apples were small, the birds would 


not make their home in it because it was. 


too near the ground, and everybody won- 
dered why Farmer Gray did not cut down 
his ugly tree. 
DE iker“ 


Instantly, ‘the little people would’ 


straighten up, and for months after, 
whenever they would get a little careless 
in their position to simply say, “I like 


straight trees,” would produce the desired’ 


effect—Popular Educator. 


In the presence of the skillful. 


Now, which tree shall we: 
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Educational Notes, 


THERA TEACHMRS 
PSSOCIATION, 


Jai. a a 5 and 6, 1905s0ne ofthe 
best attended sessions in the history of 
the association was held. The various 
departments held meetings where educa- 
tional principles of interest and profit 
to the teachers engaged in the work of 
the several departments were discussed. 

Dr. Skinner of Chicago was in attend- 
ance and delivered several lectures on 
historical phases of education. A new 
and most interesting feature of the work 
was a paper by Frank Driggs, Superin- 
tendent of the Utah School for the Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind, and an exhibition of 
the work done in the institution which 
was given by the teachers and students 
of the school. Another new feature was 
a discussion of “Education by Corre- 
spondence.” 

The most conspicuous feature of this 
session of the association is the emphasis 
which was placed upon physical and mor- 
al education. Some excellent papers on 
those subjects were presented. 

The following department mectings 
were held during the institute: Kinder- 
garten, Primary, Grammar Grade, High 
School and College, Parents’, School 
Board, Elocution and Physical Educa- 
tion, Superintendents’, Music, Arts and 
Crafts. We hope to secure for publica- 
tion in the Character Builder, some of 
the best papers read in these sections and 
in the general meetings. 

The officers who had the responsibili- 
ty of the work are: A. C. Nelson, presi- 
dent; Elizabeth M. Qualtrough, vice- 
president; L. E. Eggertsen, second vice- 
president; W. B. Wilson, secretary; Wm. 
Bradford, treasurer; J. H. Paul, Maud 
May Babcock and J. L. Brown, executive 
committee. 

The constitution and by-laws were so 
modified by the teachers assembled that 
in the future the secretary-treasurer will 
be appointed by the president and execu- 
tive committee, and will receive a small 
salary for the work. 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Byron Cummings of 
the University of Utah, president; Miss 
Rosalie Pollock of Salt Lake City, first 
vice-president ; Miss Mary J. Orth of Og- 
den, second vice-president; J. H. Paul, 
Maud May Babcock and A. L. Larsen, 
executive committee. 

= — 


THE UTAH STATE SCHOOPRie 
THE DEAF, THE DUI 
ANDTHE BLIN ws 


The Utah schooi for the Deaf was es- 
tablished by an act of the Territorial 
Legislature in 1884, as a department of 
the University of Utah. In 1896 it be- 
came a separate institution, with a land 
grant of 100,000 acres and a governing 
board of five trustees. 

The establishment of the school was 
due to the efforts of Wm. Wood and 
John Beck, both of Salt Lake, who 
were the fathers of deaf children. 

The first pupil was enrolled on August 
26, 1884. Since then 234 deaf children 
have been admitted and had the bene- 
fits offered. Of this number eighteen 
have completed the course and been 
awarded diplomas. 

When first established, the institution 
was conducted as a boarding school, ex- 
penses of indigent children being met by 
the respective counties. In 1888 the Ter- 
ritory assumed the expense of mainten- 
ance. A building costing $50,000 was 
erected on the University square in Salt 
Lake and was occupied to its present 
permanent quarters. 

The method of instruction employed 
in the scheol for the Deaf is 
what is commonly termed “The Com- 
bined system.” This system is in vogue 
in most of the leading State institutions 
for the Deaf im America. lt iicvamigenn 
bination of the manual and oral method, 
and is a system that brings the greatest 
benefit to the greatest number. Speech 
and lip reading are considered very im- 
portant and are taught whenever the 
measure of success justifies the amcunt of 
labor and time expended. 

Each child is given a thoro trial under 
an experienced oral teacher. The men- 
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tal development and the acquisition of 
English are, however, considered of 
greater importance, therefore, whenever 
a pupil fails to acquire satisfactory 
speech, the manual method is employed. 

In the primary grades, action work 
forms the basis of all language instruc- 
tion. As the pupil advances: thru the 
grades he is taught in practically the 
same way as his more fortunate brother. 
Speech, the manual alphabet and writing 
are used simply as tools to further his 
attainments. 

Since 1892 the school has been en- 
larged by the addition of a new shop and 
gymnasium building. The old quarters 
of the shops and gymnasium in the upper 
story of the annex building have been 
partitioned off and made into complete 
and comfortable quarters for the blind. 
The new building consists of the shops, 
gymnasium and dressing rooms. In the 
shops electricity is used in working the 
machinery; the gymnasium is fitted up 
with modern and complete apparatus. 

The growth and improvement of the 
school have been steady since its estab- 
lishment, especially during the past three 
or four years. The advancement is 
marked in the school room work, in 
speech, lip-reading and the acquisition of 
English. The improvement in the acqui- 
sition of English is due to the fact that 
spelling has been substituted for signs 
in chapel and in the school room. 

Much new apparatus has been added 
to the school rooms. Each class room 
has a small library. The general library 
now contains 2053 volumes, so that the 
Deaf have every advantage offered by 
beoks. The reading room is fitted with 
paper stands, tables and chairs, and the 
leading magazines of the day are always 
to be had. 

In the manual training classes splen- 
did progress has been made. The boys 
studying carpentry now have the advan- 
tage of a course in mechanical drawing 
in conneclion with their training. The 
boys in the horticultural class have the 
advantage of the best instruction and 
are taught how to mix soils, propagate 
and care for plants, spray trees and all 
the other things appertaining to the 


trade. In the hospital building the Do- 
mestic science classes have made rapid 
strides during the past few years. The 
blind girls as well as the deaf are taught 
to concoct viands fit for kings. 

Considerable attention has been given 
to the lawns, walks, drives, shrubs, flow- 
er beds and orchards. Four acres of 
young trees have recently been set out in 
the front part of the grounds. 

This school compares favorably with 
any of the State schools for the Deaf in 
the country, as was proved by the success 
of the ciass in charge of Miss Eddy at 
the World’s fair. This class was a sur- 
prise to many intelligent teachers of the 
deaf. They had expected to see Utah fa- 
voring the method in use some twenty- 
five years ago. They found that Utah 
had been keeping pace with the best of 
them. 

Of the eighteen pupils who have grad- 
uated from the Institution, three en‘ered 
Gallaudet college, one passed the college 
examinations with high marks but did 
not avail himself of the higher educa- 
tion thus offered. There is not one 
among these graduates who is not a self 
supporting and valuable citizen. Nephi 
Larsen is foreman of the carpentry de- 
partment in the Institution; Elmo Kemp 
who took a two years’ course in the 
New Haven school of gymnastics, is su- 
pervisor of bovs and teacher of physical 
culture in the Texas school; John Clark 
who took the degree of bachelor of sci- 
ence at Gallaudet, is now head of a sur- 
veying company doing work for the 
Government in southern Utah. Eliza- 
beth De Long, graduating at the same 
time as John Clark, taking the degree 
of bachelor of arts is a teacher in the 
manual department of the school. At 
present the school has one representative 
at college, Miss Lilian Swift. This 
voung lady graduates in the coming June. 
She has made for herself a creditable 
record and bids fair to graduate with all 
honors. 

In the present high class at the school 
Maggie Clotworthy of Heber. Utah, is 
studying to take the college examina- 
tions and hopes to enter Gallaudet in the 
fall. 
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SCHOOL FOR THE JIBILLSID, 


In 1892 the State established a school 
for the blind, but owing to the lack ot 
funds it was not opened until 1896. Up 
to 1903 the Blind school was conducted 
as a department of the school for the 
Deaf. In 1903 it was removed to the 
annex building where commodious and 
comfortable quarters had been prepared 
for it, and became a department in it- 
self, altho governed by the same board 
and having the same superintendent as 
the school for the Deaf. The present 
enrollment is sixteen blind -children. 
The methods of instruction used in this 
school are those advocated by the fore- 
most educators of the blind. Since they 
have been moved to their new quarters 
their improvement is most marked Two 
new pianos have just been purchased for 
them, making four pianos for the school. 
Typewriting is an innovation this year. 
They have begun with four new type- 
writers. Their school rooms have been 
fitted up with desks in place of the old 
tables. They are working with the new 
braille machines instead of the old slate 
and stylus which took three or four 
times as long to work. They have a li- 
brary consisting of 320 volumes in 
Braille, besides numerous books not in 
Braille which are read to them. 

In the manual training for the blind 
they are taught hammock weaving, cane 
seating, knitting, crocheting, domestic 
science, piano tuning, so that they may 
as far as possible be self-supporting. 

The educational standard and charac- 
ter of the institution are recognized by 
our sister States, Idaho and Wyoming, 
also the Territory of Arizona. Children 
from these localities are sent to the Og- 
Gen school yearly to be educated at the 
expense of the State from which they 
came. 

ELIZABETH DE WOME. 

Graduate of the Utah School for the 
Deaf, 1897. 

THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

John Watson, president, Ogden. 

Mrs, E. F. Corey, secretary, Ogden. 

Miss Maude May Babcock, Salt Lake. 

M, 1, Richie, Salt Lake. 

Fred W. Chambers, Ogden, 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

Frank M. Driggs. 

TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. 

Francis N. Eddy, John P. Bush, Eliza- 
beth De Long, Katherine King, Max W. 
Woodbury, Florence E. Bennett, James 
A. Weaver. 

TEACHERS OF THE BLIND. 

D. Jj. Thurman, Jr., Jeami@or 

Instructor of Physical Culture, Belle 
S. Ross. 

Instructor of Art Culture, Max. W. 
Woodbury. 

Instructor of Domestic Science, Eli- 
zabeth Maughan, Jean Cox. 

Instructor of Music, Joseph Ballantyne 
L. We Kore, 

Instructor of Carpentry, Nephi Lar- 
sen. 

Instructor of Printing, H. M. Bond. 

Instructor of Shoemaking, David Hen- 
derson. 

Instructor of 


Blacksmithing, Jacob 


Peterson. 


Instructor of Barbering, Fred Halver- 
son. 

Instructor of Horticulture, Baren Van- 
der Schuit. 

Instructor of Cane Seating, etc., Wiley 
Cragun. 

Instructor of Hammock Weaving, 
Fancy Work, Ida Dalhmore. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Eliza B. Hume, Matron of the Deaf. 

Catherine D. Laine, Matron of the 
Blind. 

Hattie C. Brown, Supervisor of small 
Deaf boys. 

Walter Kerr, 
Boys. 

Lucille Driggs, Supervisor 
Girls. 

Wiley Cragun, Supervisor 
Girls. 


Supervisor of Deaf 


of Deaf 
of Blind 


0 

Observe all the good which is in every 
man, and let not oversight or partiality 
cause thee to make light of it—Richard 
Baxter. 

pe e aen 

The way to get a sure, undoubted 
knowledge of things is to hold that for 
truth which accords most with charity.— 
Milton. 
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Buildings of the Utah School for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind, 
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WINNING HER DIPLOMA. 


Booker Washington’s story of Anne 
Davis, a Tuskegee student, is good to 
read and remember. Because of some 
misunderstanding about her studies, the 
young woman could not graduate. She 
accepted her own failure without whim- 
pering, and determined to make the most 
of what she had. 

“T have some education, Mr. Wash- 
ington,” she said to him, “and I will go 
where it will be useful. 

Then the people at Tuskegee lost sight 
of her for awhile. But her deeds did not 
lag behind her intention and her speech. 
She went into the “black belt” of Ala- 
bama and picked out the most hopeless 
community she could find. She took the 
wreck of a log cabin which was occasion- 
ally used as a schoolhouse. The men 
were poverty-stricken and illiterate, and 
unable to use to advantage what little 
they had. They mortgaged their crops 


every year to pay the rents of their hov- 


els. : 

It was a situation to appal the stout- 
est heart. But Anna Davis installed her- 
self in the miserable log schoolhouse, and 
first won the interest and sympathy of the 
children. 

Next she induced all the parents to 
meet there. She taught them enough 
arithmetic to know the value of their 
earnings and to appreciate the folly of 
their mortgages. She had learned some- 
thing of the business side of agriculture 
at Tuskegee, and she taught them that. 
Then she went from cabin to cabin to 
teach by example a better way of living. 

The result of that single-handed cour- 
age was seen by Mr. Washington when 
he visited the community a year ago. 
There was a frame schoolhouse on the 
site of the old log cabin, and all the chil- 
dren were going to school eight months 
in the year. The crops had increased; 
the men were out of debt: small, decent 
frame cottages had taken the place of the 
tumbled-down shanties, and were owned 
by the occupants. The people had 
scraped and saved to put up the frame 
schoolhouse before they thought of bet- 
tering their own homes. 

Tt had been done in four years, and 


Mr. Washington asked his old pupil how 
she had done it all. 

“T will tell you how I did it,” she said, 
simply. Then she showed him an ac- 
count book with the contributions to the 
school building fund. There were some 
small cash contributions, but there were 
more contributions of eggs and chickens 
to be sold for the school. 

Beside this they had a little cotton plan- 
tation of their own. The children cleared 
a piece,of land behind the schoolhouse 
and worked on it every day after school. 
They raised two bales of cotton a year, 
and that kept them going. 

After telling this story, Mr. Washing- 
ton said he wanted to add that “Tuske- 
gee had since done what it should have 
had the wisdom to do before. They gave 
Anna Davis her diploma.”’—American 


Woman. 
— a — 
HUMAN CULTURE SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 


For ten weeks, beginning June 5, 1905, 
a summer school devoted to human cul- 
ture branches, will be held in Salt Lake 
City. Classes will be conducted in anato- 
my, physiology, sanitary science, hygiene 
for boys, hygiene for girls, household 
economics, dietics and scientific cookery, 
temperaments, physiognomy, physical 
measurements, scientific phrenology, psy- 
chology, the science of mind applied to 
teaching, the history of education, here- 
dity, home nursing, accidents and emer- 
gencies, invalid cookery, physical educa- 
tion and oratory or expression. Classes 
will not be organized for fewer than five 
students, but private instruction may be 
obtained in any of the branches. Students 
may devote their entire time to one study, 
or may pursue two or more if they pre- 
fer. Five recitations will be given 
each week. The tuition for the ten 
weeks is $10, for one study; $15 for two 
studies, or $20 for any number of studies 
that the student can successfully pursue. 

For further information, address the 
Human Cule Co. Salt eS 

ee Oe 


In the future the Character Builder 
will be strictly cash in advance. 
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Moral Education, 


MEGLECTEDSINSERUCTION, 


By Mary S. Whetstone, M. D. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“My people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge.” 

This is as true about our people today 
as when Hosea divinely declared it about 
Israel. Those who are laboring for the 
good of the young are greatly impressed 
with the fact, that there is a lamentable 
need of moral training as pertaining to 
the sexes. To neglect to give it, is de- 
frauding them of that which they have a 
right to know. Louise Hopkins declares, 
that “the training and harmonious mas- 
tery of the body, evolves the soul power, 
because the soul presides over every or- 
gan, and inspires every activity.” 

When the child is impressed with the 
thought that “its body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost” it will be easy to teach 
it to care for, and honor every part of 
the “House Beautiful.” 

Do you ask, Where and how shall we 
begin? Bishop Vincent answers: “Begin 
in the home, continue in the school and 
the church.” 

But is it not a fact that parents, teach- 
ers, and ministers, have been almost si- 
lent on these subjects? 

Some parents and teachers realize the 
importance of such instruction, but thru 
a feeling of delicacy, or incompetency, 
due to custom, or wrong education, they 
neglect it; or entrust it to some one else. 
Others hesitate, fearing that knowledge 
may do their wards more harm than ig- 
norance, so they let them go on, trusting 
that in some way, they will find out the 
needed knowledge and come out all right 
in time. J. T. Miller thinks “All is prop- 
er to be expressed if our aim is only high 
enough.” 

Hardly a man or woman who spent 
their childhood days in the lower school 
only can remember of receiving the 
slightest instruction in sexology. This 
study is reserved for the higher schools 
and colleges, but the majority of men and 
women do not attend either. The science 


of physiology is now ‘taught in schools 
very accurately and entertainingly. Every 
part of the body is described and all its 
functions are explained, except the great 
system of race propagation. Why not 
go a step further and inform the child 
that the most sacred trust which the Cre- 
ator has given to him is his sexual sys- 
tem; that care should be bestowed to keep 
this possession as pure and holy as he 
keeps his mouth, or his eyes; that any 
derangement or abnormal usage of it will 
cause pain, sin and shame? Such in- 
struction, I believe, would tend to extin- 
guish morbid curiosity and vicious prac- 
tices, raise the standard of morals to a 
higher plane, and bring into being a 
stronger and more vigorous race. 

“The time has come,” said Prof. Ag- 
assiz, “when scientific truth must cease 
to be the property of the few—when it 
must be woven into the common life of 
the world.” m 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first wom- 
an physician of this country, wrote: 
“When the church recognizes that one 
of its most difficult but glorious duties is 
to teach men how to carry out religious 
principles in practical life, it will perceive 
that the formation of all righteous life is 
reverence for the noble principles of. sex. 
It is bound to rouse every young man 
and woman of its congregation to the 
perception that respect for the principle 
of sex, with fidelity to purity, is a funda- 
mental condition of religious life. Then 
will human life begin to shape itself ac- 
cording to the principles of God’s truth.” 
Archbishop Ireland, speaking at a social 
purity congress, said: “Much of social 
evil comes from the fact that people have 
been afraid to speak on these subjects. 
It is high time that we should go forth 
into highways and byways in the name 
of the God of virtue and put forth our 
endeavors in. this direction.” 

In all moral education, more can be 
accomplished by prevention than by re- 
formation. We also realize that “fore 
warned is being forearmed.” 


From the moment the child is placed 
in the mother’s arms she studiously 
guards it from all that might harm it. 
When it reaches forth to grasp an object 
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that might hurt it, she quickly warns baby 
of that fact. When it starts to school, 
she cautions it about certain things on 
the way that it must avoid. A little later 
when the boy or girl goes into the busi- 
ness world each is advised against adopt- 
ing certain methods which lead to ruin. 
But when the child is entering into man- 
hood or womanhood, not a word of in- 
struction is spoken. No explanation is 
given about the changes incident to that 
period. Untaught, unwarned, grown 
children go forth to establish homes of 
their own, without one word as to the 
rights and sacred duties they are to as- 
sume. 

When a man buys a property involving 
even a few hundred dollars, he asks for 
a clear title to it; but when his daughter 
marries, no question is raised as to the sex 
morality of the man she is about to mar- 
ry. Boys and young men are engaged 
in “sowing wild oats” to reap an early 
harvest of disease and moral degrada- 
tion. Ignorant and uninformed, taught 
only in the the school of vice in regard 
to sex, who can wonder that they’ have 
no regard for the sacredness of woman- 
hood, and no idea of the dignity and pos- 
sibilities of manhood? 

It.is said that in the houses of pros- 
titution, the girls in scarcely any of them 
are beyond twenty years of age. At the 
recent Minnesota Convention of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, the statement was 
made that from 33 to 60 per cent. of 
these girls are from the country, and are 
almost utterly ignorant and uninstructed 
as to the sacredness of sex, or that in 
parting with virtue they are starting on 
the downward road, which often leads to 
misery of the deepest form, degradation 
and most loathsome disease. 

The folly of withholding knowledge of 
sexual science is to no One more apparent 
than to physicians. Too often they must 
listen to the cry of anguish and the la- 
ment: “Oh! if my mother or some one 
had only told me, how much suffering and 
sorrow I might have escaped!” 

Yet physicians have hesitated to speak 
openly against this neglect concerning 
the instruction of youth. I fear they have 
allowed the long prevailing prejudice 


against such instruction to restrain them. 

But they are beginning to respond to 
the needs of the hour. In the city of 
Chicago, the men and women physicians 
met to devote an evening listening to and 
discussing papers on “Sexual Hygiene.” 
The same have been published in several 
medical magazines, and later in book 
form and sent forth on their mission of 
usefulness. Brave souls have begun to 
speak on these subjects and to write in 
some of our secular journals. Literature 
is being prepared from year to year that 
is designed to help impart this much 
needed instruction. 

Alas! some having children, entertain 
the idea that, “if they keep children ig- 
norant, they will likewise be innocent.” 
We heard of a girl, scarcely beyond child- 
hood, whose mother thought thus; but she 
was obliged to believe otherwise when 
her girl came to her and informed her 
that she was about to become a mother. 
There is a vast difference between purity 


- and prudery. In the latter there is over- 


delicacy on sexual subjects. It is this 
treatment of the subject which gives the 
child the impression that everything per- 
taining to reproduction of the race is dis- 
reputable. 

Love of dress is regarded as a frequent 
cause of a girl’s downfall. The fond par- 
ents fail to realize that by praising their 
daughter’s pretty garments an inordinate 
love of dress may be formed, which to 
gratify, may by and by cause her to yield 
to the tempter. 

Lack of tokens of affection in the home, 
we believe, to be another cause of a girl’s 
going astray; yearning for these, she is 
an easy prey for the evil-disposed man, 
who, knowing her weakness, lavishly sim- 
ulates them. These she interprets as love, 
and yields all to him. The women in the 
land need to take a more decided stand 
in excluding young men of uncertain 
character from the society of their daugh- 
ters. 

Many boys and young men are de- 
luded by the idea that unclean talk and 
insinuations evince superior manliness. 
To speak slightingly of women and the 
function of parentage is apparently the 
acme of their ambition. Alas! too often 
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they learn this of their fathers. It is a 
practice that needs to be frowned upon, 
for it is too common. At a carnival sup- 
per party, where the songs and stories 
were impure, Dr. Thomas T. Miner was 
called upon, and said: 

“Gentlemen, I cannot give you a song 
or a story, but I will offer a toast which 
I shall drink in water, and you shall drink 
as you please. The toast is: Our moth- 
ers.” The shot told; the party quited 
down from that moment and soon broke 
up. Next day three of the men called to 
thank him for the simplicity and courage 
of his rebuke. 

Some one has said: “That man is rich, 
who laying his hand on his heart, can say, 
I have treated every man’s sister as I 
would wish my sister to be treated.” An 
educator advises that, “When a sign of 
anything, low or unclean is noticed in a 
school,’ and we are informed that the 
practice is common, “‘it is better to meet 
it face to face, and perhaps to say some- 
thing very earnestly showing a pained 
heart, than to let the matter pass by with 
a bad mark, or simply to ignore it.” 

Do not delude yourself with the idea 
that your children are so closely guarded, 
that their associations are so select that 
there is no danger. 

Facts show that where vice and sin are 
least suspected they exist. Do not imag- 
ine that because your child is silent it 
knows nothing. We find that children, 
not much more than babes, are hiding 
away in their little hearts dark secrets. 
I read of a lady with her three year old 
daughter, who called on her pastor’s wife, 
the mother of a four year old son. While 
the mothers talked, the children went into 
an adjoining room to play. Great was 
the mother’s astonishment to learn, a few 
days later, that during the few moments 
of their absence, the boy had given the 
girl an object lesson in the relation of 
the sexes. This boy had received the in- 
struction from an older brother and sis- 
ter, who had been taught by schoolmates. 
Eunice Hopkins, an eminent English so- 
cial purity reformer, writes: “That the 
worst case of corruption in a boy she ever 
knew of was begun by a nurse woman 
and completed by a groom, and was all 


carried out under the blind eyes of deeply 
pious parents.” 

I know no subject about which the 
young people have so little correct and 
pure knowledge as on this subject. The 
question has been asked: “Why do chil- 
dren now need to know so much more 
on these subjects than when we were 
young? I knew nothing about them and 
I came up unharmed.” Times have 
changed. Children in these days have 
less manual labor to perform and more 
mental excitement. Food, books and so- 
cial habits are all more of a stimulating 
character. Hence the nerve power is not 
expended in work. Therefore there is 
a greater tendency to unrest and passional 
excitement. Parents do not expect their 
children to keep nor attain a righteous- 
ness they never had described to them; 
but they do expect them to be pure with- 
out teaching them purity, or without 
pointing out the opposite. In his Epis- 
tle to Timothy, Paul twice entreats his 
son “to flee from youthful lusts.” 

The child errs more from ignorance 
than from vice. Knowledge it certainly 
gains for itself, but alas! too frequently 
when that knowledge is acquired, an im- 
perfect existence, a battered wreck, a 
darkly stained soul, are all that are left. 

How shall we protect the child? Our 
first practical step must be to get the 
youth protected by law from all attempts 
to lead children into bad habits. 

It is important to cultivate a high stan- 
dard of decency and modesty in the 
home, among the children as well as 
adults. This is easy. Children are natur- 
ally modest. Purification of one’s own 
thoughts is the first step toward teaching 
the child purity. Plaguing children about 
being lovers, etc., should be discontinued. 
Thus we keep the idea of sex prominent 
before them. By foolish jesting about 
love and marriage we are teaching our 
young people to regard them carelessly 
and so lower the dignity of love. 


A good mother gives the following ad- 
vice: “Keep up as far as possible the 
freedom of love incident to childhood 
between little ones, and from time to 
time impart instruction in an easy way, 
incidentally, when some circumstance 
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prompts, not as if you had some terrible 
or disagreeable secret to impart.” 

We are often asked, “At what age 
should. instruction on these topics be 
given?” That depends upon the symp- 
toms, as we doctors say: “Some children 
develop in intelligence and in moral sense 
much earlier than others. The faithful 
parent an dteacher knows best when 
knowledge will be well used. May she be 
wise in her time.” 

Parents, keep your children as much as 
possible under your own eyes. Those 
who commit their children to the con- 
stant care and companionship of servants, 
or allow them to select their own asso- 
ciates on the streets, are lacking in proper 
conception of parental duty. Children 
should be taught from infancy to regard 
their parents as their best, most Joving 
sympathizing friends, so they will go to 
them first in any perplexity and doubt, 
any trouble, or any injury. Parents, be 
very careful that you do not fail them 
when they do come. 

Some children not thus taught will seek 
someone outside of the home to confide 
in. Very often a kindly disposed teacher 
receives their confidence. 

Be guided by circumstances as to how 
you frame your answers when children 
ask you “How and whence came I?” But 
as you value their love and well-being, 
let your answer contain nothing but the 
truth. No one can answer these questions 
so well as the mother. A clergyman once 
said to Dr. Mary Wood Allen: 
` “I went to my mother in childhood 
with an honest question about myself, 
and she told me what I afterwards learn- 
ed was a deliberate falsehood, and I never 
again went to her for information, but I 
obtained it from sources and in ways that 
would have grieved her gentle heart. She 
might have saved me from this stain, but 
she lost her opportunity.” 

Another eminent clergyman stated: 
“That whatever his mother told him on 
matters of delicacy, always seemed chaste, 
but that there were many subjects that 
he could never separate from low asso- 
ciates with whom the knowledge was first 
obtained.” 

Mrs. Allen thinks “that the result of 


imparting such knowledge wisely to chil- 
dren instead of doing harm as is gener- 
ally feared, will inspirt the child with 
deeper love and devotion for its mother.” 
An excellent woman who had brought up 
onc of the loveliest families, said that “af- 
ter telling her little son how and whence 
he came, he twined his arms about her 
neck and cried, “Oh! mamma, how good 
children ought to be to mothers! I will 
be so good to you.” 

This mother said, “that he was now of 
age and from that day to this, there has 
been the most confiding companionship 
between us, and his tenderness and rever- 
ence toward me has been never failing.” 
I read of another child when informed 
where she dwelt, her eyes filled with tears 
and she threw herself into her mother’s 
arms and said, “Oh, mamma, I am so 
glad that you have told me! I shall al- 
ways love vou for it.” When a playmate 
tried to talk with her on the subject, she 
silenced her by saying, “my mamma has 


. told me all about it and I do not wish to 
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talk about it with any one else.” I have 
heard mothers relate similar experiences, 
and all testified that their children would 
not allow playmates to talk to them on 
those subjects. 

Henry W. Beecher paid the following 
beautiful tribute to such mothers: “Do 
not read to me of the campaign of Cae- 
sar; tell me nothing about Napoleon’s 
wonderful exploits. Nothing can com- 
pare in beauty and grandeur, admirable- 
ness and divinity itself, to the silent work 
of faithful women bringing up their chil- , 
dren to honor, virtue and piety.’ Do 
not let your household cares or social 
pleasures take up your time, so that you 
cannot give a portion to your children. 
It is only a little while that they wi! 
gather around your knee. “The years of 
childhood will be gone before you know 
it, and with them the opportunity for 
character building, which is to send them 
out into the world such men and women, 
so that the world will have been better 
for their having lived in it.” 

As thought and necessity suggest, I 
trust that all having the care and train- 
ing of youth will no longer refrain from 
imparting knowledge on sexual science. 
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We must not presume that they have pre- 
viously been taught by parents, for we 
have learned that many parents neglect 
or are incompetent to instruct them. We 
should sow seeds of “knowledge that 
maketh wise,” as opportunities are pre- 
sented. Realizing this, Louise Hopkins 
said: “Oh, if we could all feel free to 
work for character, not covertly, not in- 
cidentally, but openly, explicitly, steadily, 
inspirationally and confidentally, as well 
as wiscly, taking it to be the one permeat- 
ing and superior purpose of child train- 
ing and development, we must enter at 
every open door.” —Dietctic and Hygienic 
Gazette. 
a ee 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. Your 
papers areimmense. Their size is appall- 
ing. They have many valuable features, 
but from our point of view they lack ser- 
iousness. I could speak of the better 
points of the newspaper in this country, 
but perhaps you would rather have my 
impressions as to the faults. The first of 
these is a degree of childishness in the 
treatment of news. Columns and columns 
of telegrams are printed from the war in 
Manchuria. These tell but little to the 
ordinry reader. If they were supple- 
mented or expressed by clear analytical 
essays by the editor, it would, I think, be 
better. I fancy our European style of 
giving a journal weight by clear, forcible 
infusion of editorial opinion would be 
considered old-fashioned here, tho— 
Interview with Editor of Copenhagen 
Dannebrog. 
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One of the most successful woman’s 
clubs is based on the absolute rule that at 
no gathering of the members shall there 
be permitted any conversation or discus- 
sion of what the club calls “the three fem- 
inine D’s”: Dress, Disease and Domest- 
ics. The rule has been so rigidly adhered 
to that even unconscious violations are 
now exceedingly rare. It would, indeed, 
be a blessing if the rule to the extent of 
absolutely tabooing the discussion of the 
second D might be followed in all our 
homes. Whether we choose to agree or 


‘disagree with all the rest of the belief 


held by Christian Scientists, that is one 
aspect of the question which admits of no 
argument. There is by far too muck 
needless discussion of our ills and ails— 
in public and at our home tables. Some 
persons seem to find a strange relish in 
this discussion of their most petty ails. 
The simplest cold is an immediate signal 
for an analysis of the trouble, symptom 
by symptom, until a spirit of impatience, 
and almost rebellion, is ofttimes born 
where there should be a feeling of sym- 
pathy. It is not fair, however, to at- 
tribute this habit solely to women. A wo- 
man has the faculty of, at least, bearing 
a headache without a murmur. But pre- 
serve us from a man with a headache !— 
Editor Ladies Home Journal. 
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MUNICIPAL BREAD. Ey lave 
a municipal bakery at Palermo, Sicily. 
The city has set aside $30,000 for a large 
mill and bakery, and produces some 44,- 
ooo pounds of bread daily. Before the 
establishment of this bakery a private es- 
tablishment had a monopoly on the bread 
trade and the prices were inflated until 
there was suffering among the poorer 
clases. The municipal bakery has caused 
a reduction of prices and preparations are 
being made for the erection of a flour mill 
capable of handling 300 tons of grain 
daily. 

St fp 
THE AMERICAN CIRCUS. 


W. R. Andrews, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., at a recent toast, got off the fol- 
lowing appeal to the Filipinos: 

“You Filipinos don’t know what you 
are missing by not wanting to become 
citizens of this grand country of ours. 
There isn’t any thing like it under the 
sun. You ought to send a delegation over 
to sce us—the land of the free—land of 
fine churches and 40,060 licensed sa- 
loons; bibles, forts and guns, houses of 
prostitution; millionaires and paupers ; 
theologians and thieves; liberists and 
liars; politicians and poverty; Christians 
and chain gangs; schools and scalawags; 
trusts and tramps; money and misery; 
homes and hunger; virtue and vice; a 
land where you can get a good bible for 
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fifteen cents and a bad drink of whiskey 


for five cents; where some men make sau- 
sage out of their wives, and some want 
to cat them raw; where we make bologna 
out of dogs, canned beef out of horses 
and sick cows, and corpses out of the peo- 
ple who eat it; where we put a man in jail 
for not having the means of support and 
on the rock pile for asking for a job of 
work; where we license bawdy houses 
and fine men for preaching Christ on the 
street corners; where we have a congress 
of 400 men who make laws, and a Su- 
preme court of nine men who set them 
aside; where good whiskey makes bad 
men and bad men make good whikey; 
where newspapers are paid for suppress- 
ing the truth and made rich for teaching 
a lie; where professors draw their convic- 
tions fom the same place they do their 
salaries; where preachers are paid $25,- 
000 a year to dodge the devil and tickle 
the ears of the wealthy; where business 
consists of getting hold of property in any 
way that won’t land you in the peniten- 
tiary; where trusts ‘hold up’ and pov- 
erty ‘hold down; where men vote for 
what they do not want for fear they won’t 
get what they do want by voting for it; 
where ‘niggers’ can vote and women 
can’t; where a girl who goes wrong is 
made an outcast and her male partner 
flourishes as a gentleman; where women 
wear false hair and men ‘dock’ their 
horses’ tails; where the political wire-pul- 
ler has displaced the patriotic statesman ; 
where men vote for a thing one day and 
cuss it 364 days; where we have prayers 
on the floor of our National Capitol and 
whiskey in the cellar; where we spend 
$500 to bury a statesman who is rich and 
$10 to put away a working man who is 
poor; where to be virtuous is to be lone- 
some and to be honest is to be a crank; 
where we sit on the safety-valve of en- 
ergy and pull wide open the throttle of 
conscience; where gold is substance—the 
one thing sought for; where we pay $15,- 
ooo for a dog and fifteen cents a dozen 
to a poor woman for making shirts; 
where we teach the ‘untutored’ Indian 
eternal life from the bible and kill him off 
with bad whiskey; where we put a man in 
jail for stealing a loaf of bread and in 


congress for stealing a railroad; where 
the checkbook talks, sin walks in broad 
daylight, justice is asleep, crime runs 
amuck, corruption permeates our whole 
social and political fabric, and the devil 
laughs from every street corner. Come 
to us, Fillies! We've got the greatest ag- 
gregation of good things and bad things, 
hot things and cold things, all sizes, varie- 
ties and colors, ever exhibited under one 
tent.” m 
G 


NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


New Year’s day is “swear off” day, 
And O, that some would do it. 

’Twould be so fine, O brother mine, 
And we would never rue it. 

If Standard Oil would give up spoil 
And Steel would drop its grafting, 
We'd shout with glee from sea to sea, 

And burst our buttons laughing. 


If Baer would swear to treat us fair 
And not with greed pursue us; 
If trusts in wheat and sugar sweet 
Would both on longer do us; 

If all would say that from this day 
*Twould be their chief endeavor 

To treat us white, we’d all delight 
And give them praise forever. 


Ili trust in shoes would now refuse 
‘To squeeze us on the prices; 

If trust in meat should now repeat 
“We'll ask but decent prices.” 

If these would swear to treat us square 
Thru Nineteen-five, and after 

We'll all rejoice in loudest voice 
Until we shook each rafter. 


If trusts today would each one say, 
“We'll gouge you folk no longer, 
For be it known our love has grown 
Each passing day much stronger,” 
I here repeat if these words greet 
Our ears this New Year weather, 
Wed all arise in great surprise, 
And then drop dead togeter. 
—The Commoner. 


m 
The persistent recital of crime by the 


newspapers begets crime to an extent that 
no man can compute.—The Whim. 
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Home Making, 


HOMEMAKERS. 


Between the years of eight and eigh- 
‘teen, along with the rapid physical devel- 
opment, which is draining her strength, 
a girl is supposed to attain to proficiency 
in mathematics, one or two languages, 
history, one or more of the sciences, lit- 
erature, and rhetoric, not counting the 
Tudiments of spelling, reading, grammar, 
and geography. 

She must be accomplished, too, as well 
as educated, and her home training must 
not be neglected. It is not much won- 
‘der that a large percentage of girls edu- 
cated after this method break down in 
health, and that a still larger proportion 
finish their schooling without having a 
clear comprehension of any single branch 
of study, and with a mere confused smat- 
tering of learning. 

_The brothers of these same girls are 
given from four to six years longer at 
school, and at each of these mature years 
is worth two of early youth, as far as 
mental grasp is concerned. Nor is his 
time dissipated upon acquiring accom- 
plishments. And yet women have always 
‘Deen branded with the accusation of be- 
ing superficial as to their intellectual ac- 
quirements. 

Again, a man is educated for his life’s 
work. As soon as possible his career 
is decided upon and all his energies are 
‘bent in that direction, while most girls 
are trained with a special view to their 
social success. 

The inadequate and crowded years de- 
voted to the education of girls are fre- 
quently perverted to fitting them for the 
brief period of their “young lady” life, 
and the long, trying, useful years 
which are to follow after they have as- 
sumed the solemn duties of wife and 
mother are not anticipated or provided 
for by the training of their youth. No 
attempt should be made to force a girl 
into any particular groove unless she 
‘has decided talent, and so ardent a devo- 
tion for it as to be capable of and deter- 
mined upon attaining to something high- 
er than mediocrity. If she has the nec- 


essary time, talent, and energy, a spe-. 
cialty gives her independence, resources, 
and opportunities, and is worth the ardu- 
ous work necessary. 

It matters little whether or not the 
mothers of the world can play on musical 
instruments, paint pictures, or embroider 
“centrepieces,” but a great deal depends 
upon their being instructed in physiology 
and hygiene, in chemistry, in practical 
house-keeping, in the rudiments of famil- 
iar science, and in the simpler details of 
business. 

The noblest destiny to which women 
are called is that of homemakers, and the 
highest duties which Providence assigns 
to her cluster around the holy office of 
motherhood. It is absurd and wrung to 
ignore this, their highest and most nat- 
ural destiny, in educating our girls. 

Let us, then, instruct our girls in phy- 
siology, that they may understand the 
structure and the demands of their own 
bodies and the bodies of those committed 
to their care. 

Let us teach them hygiene, that pure 
air within and without our homes may 
purify our blood, clarify our brains, 
lengthen our lives, and increase our use- 
fulness. 

Let us teach them chemistry, that when 
it becomes their important duty to pro- 
vide food for a household, nourishment 
to the muscle and brain which helps to 
run life’s machinery and to shape human 
destiny, they will know enough of the 
properties of foodstuffs to serve only 
wholesome, well-prepared food, specially 
suited to those bodies which are to be 
nourished by it. 

Let us teach them, also, something of 
the sciences that they may comprehend 
the properties and laws of heat and cold, 
of light, air, and water, and enough of 
business to enable them to use a day- 
book, and to understand that an income 
of 200 pounds will not keep up a 400 
pound establishment. 

Such a course of education for our 
girls might result in fewer pianos and 
guitars, fewer pictures on our walls, and 
fewer embroidered linens on our tables. 
But there would also be fewer wrecks 
of womanhood strewn along life’s path- 
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way, fewer cross, dyspeptic, harassed 
men in the world, fewer delicate, dis- 
eased children to add to life’s inherited 
curse of suffering, fewer clubs where 
men seck relief from ill-conducted homes, 
and fewer boarding houses to which wom- 
en carry their families in order to shirk 
solemn duties for which they find’ them- 
selves unfit. 

And there would be more happy homes, 
more contented men, more congenial 
marriages, more security in the present, 
and more hope in the future——lLondon 
Heath, 

ee 
AIMOSPHE REN Tie OMe 


This is not to be a treatise on the 
weather. Conversations, however, usu- 
ally begin with the weather for the im- 
portant reason that atmospheric condi- 
tions explain so largely why we feel as 
we do. When the air is dead, we are 
lifeless. When it is over-charged with 
ozone, we are hilarious. When it blows 
madly along, filled with dust, we grow 
stubborn and pugnacious. When it. is 
overloaded with spice and rich perfume, 
we grow indolent. When it is quiver- 
ing with heat, we become morose. When 
it overflows with electricity, we are 
alarmed. - It is not every day that the 
weather is exactly suited to our need 
and gives us just the precise stimulus nec- 
essary. We get things done for the most 
part in spite of the weather. 

There are subtle spiritual as well as 
physical forces which create an atmos- 
phere. Personalitv is something like the 
newly discovered element of radium, ever 
giving forth strangely effective influ- 
ences and yet apparently losing nothing 
in the giving. It is a serious matter to 
be brought under the power of these in- 
fluences, for no one knows just how far- 
reaching their effect will be, or even 
whether it will be for good or evil. Every 
child is thrust into the thick of the con- 
flict of personal influences. They be- 
come his breath of life as much as the 
air; and he will be changed as they 
change. 

His spirit will be strong or will lan- 
guish, will strive bravely or yield in fear, 
will be glad or sad, according to the at- 


mospheric pressure under which he lives. 

What if all parents could remember 
that it is not what they say or do, but 
what they are as persons, that moulds 
their children! What if the motto de- 
liberately chosen by all parents should be, 
“For their sakes I sanctify myself!” Tt 
would work a marvellous strengthening 
of the moral fibre of their children. But 
since parents will so often deliberately 
continue to be weaklings, even while ex- 
horting their children to be strong, the 
world will continue to be peopled largely 
with men and women who have never de- 
veloped as they ought because the at- 
mosphere for their childhood was ener- 
vating or noxious, and they have never 
rejoiced in the opportunity to fill their 
lungs with pure air. 

How shall a child learn what honor 
is, for example? Certainly not by ab: 
stract definitions nor by a mere command 
to be honorable. If his father is deficient 
in chivalry toward the mother in the 
home, or reveals a low standard of prin- 
ciple in his business dealings, or resorts 
to excuses to cover his shirking of duty, 
the son will never discover in him the 
soul of honor. 

Truth must be lived to be understood. 
Children are conscious of the living truth, 
but are never attracted by an imitation. 
It is a sad moment in a child’s life when 
he begins to dissemble because his elders 
do. It is infinitely sadder to see parents 
mistaking a child’s dissembling for clev- 
erness. Parents who promise and threat- 
en, but never perform either promise or 
threat, are soon confronted with children 
who are never as good or as bad as their 
word. 

Genuineness in character reveals itself 
thru truthful expression. The habit 
of truth-telling and truth-acting, even 
tho deliberately imposed upon a child 
by his parents, will go far to preserve 
the genuineness of character with whiclr 
his Creator first sent him into the world. 


There is an atmosphere of love and 
kindness in some homes which is felt by 
the whole community. Children who 
breathe such air grow strong in it. and 
soon contribute to create it. Parents 
whose kindness 1s never lax and whose 
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love is ever just impart a vitality to their 
children which conquers many later ills. 
But unkind and unloving parents are 
never successful in leading their children 
into the pathway of peace. 

It is equally true, that, if there is to 
be a religious life, there must be an at- 
mosphere of true religion in which such 
life may thrive. So many have thought 
that children could learn to be religious 
from a book. But not even the greatest 
of all religious books is effective as an 
influence for good until it has been in- 
terpreted in terms of religious persons. 

There is a shallow pretense at religion, 
which is no less a pretense because it 
wears a serious countenance. It 1s the 
common formality of churchgoing and 
Bible study. These are much more easi- 
ly made habits than real religion, which, 
according to St. James, consists chiefly 
in visiting the fatherless and widow and 
keeping one’s self unspotted from the 
world. When a child suspects that his 
father goes to church only because he is 
afraid not to, and that his mother insists 
on his attending the Sunday schooi only 
to put upon some one else the responsi- 
bility of his religious training, he cer- 
tainly will not derive from them any 
yearning desire for the growth of his 
religious nature. 

Still worse is the influence of that in- 
difference to the serious things of life 
shown by so many parents whose Sun- 
days are their weakest and most useless 
days, because they are unconscious of 
their meaning, and whose whole conver- 
sation is vapid and unstimulating, because 
they have voluntarily’ relinquished all ef- 
forts to think below the surface of their 
daily lives. It is not surprising that chil- 
dren who have been taken from such 
homes and brought into contact with the 
strength and earnestness of faith and high 
resolve can never again live in the home 
atmosphere. now become to them stale 
and unprofitable. 

Many may look back with longing 
when they think of the deficiency of the 
atmosphere they breathed as children. It 
is the more important for them to see 
to it that they are creating that better 
atmosphere for their own children. Those 


who owe much to this early breath of 
life (and there are many such) may well. 
be grateful. Their gratitude will itself 
become an atmosphere carrying blessing 
to all who breathe it—How to Live. 
OO 
BePPINESS MAKES HAPPINESS. 


A woman who had many sorrows and 
heavy burdens to bear, but who was noted 
for her cheerful spirits, once said in ex- 
planation : 

“You know I have had no money. I 
had nothing to give but myself; and so: 
I made the resolution that I would never 
sadden any one else with my troubles. 
I have laughed and told jokes when I 
could have wept. I have always smiled 
in the face of every misfortune. I have 
tried never to let anyone go from my 
presence without a happy word, or a 
bright thought to carry with him. And’ 
happiness makes happiness. I myself am 
happier than I would have been had I 
sat down and bemoaned my fate." —Se-- 
lected. 


SSE 
Practical jokes are always dangerous,,. 
and it is well to keep out of them alto- 
gether. At Riverside, N. J., the other 
night Frank Reineche thought he would 
scarce his father by jumping out of 
some bushes at him. His father, in the 
darkness, thought he was being waylaid,. 
and dealt his son a deathblow with his. 
knife. Now the old man is almost in- 
sane from grief. 
a (re ne 
“A soft answer does more than a con- 
quering army can do; it turn away wrath. 
Try it and keep trying on everybody. 
Even a dog knows the sweetness of a 
gentle voice and wags his thanks. Some: 
men are like great bowlders under a 
sledge hammer. The first blow appears: 
wasted energy. But blow upon blow, 
soft answer upon soft answer, will bring: 
the hardest heart to terms. It turneth: 
away wrath. That is the business of a 
soft answer. Try it for yourself. It wilk 
make your own sunshine.” 
—— a oN 
Love asks for nothing save the right 
to give—Annie Besant. 
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Drugless Medicine, 


APPENDICI(IS. SOME Or srtit: 
LITTLE-RECOGNIZED CAUSES 
OF THE DISEASE, AND SIM- 
PLE METHODS OF PRE- 
VENTION AND CURE. 


By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. 


The increasing prevalence and fatality 
of this disease in recent times is a mat- 
ter which has attracted public attention 
as well as the attention of medical men; 
hence it is a question of public interest. 
The name of this disease and its gravity 
were very forcibly brought to the notice 
of the whole civilized world by the post- 
ponement of the coronation of the King 
of England, necessitated by an attack of 
appendicitis, which compelled His Majes- 
ty to undergo an operation two days be- 
fore the date appointed for the corona- 
tion formalities, for which the most prod- 
igious preparations had been made, in- 
volving the gathering of scores of war- 
ships of all nations, princes, rulers, and 
governmental representatives from all 
parts of the world, and most elaborate 
preparations, on a scale of magnificence 
such as was, perhaps, never equaled in 
the history of the world. 

The surgeons who operated upon King 
Edward did not remove the appendix, but 
only made an opening to drain the ab- 
scess which had formed as the result of 
the disease. They informed the King 
that it would be necessary to perform 
another operation upon him for removal 
of the diseased member when he had suf- 
ficiently recovered to make it prudent for 
such an operation to be performed. The 
King, however, decided that he had had 
enough of operations, and after a dili- 
gent study of the disease and its causes, 
he made a decided change in his habits 
of life. As a result, he has steadily im- 
proved in health, and has not found it 
necessary to submit to another operation, 
not having once suffered from an attack 
of appendicitis during the past two vears. 
He does not expect to have another at- 


tack, and has dismissed all idea of a sur- 
gical operation. 

At least nine out of ten of those who 
suffer from appendicitis, including a large 
number of those who undergo operations 
for this disease, might be saved the suf- 
fering they endure and the great peril of 
life involved in an acute attack of this 
disease, by a simple correction of their 
habits of life. What change of habits 
is required by the ordinary individual is 
one of the questions which it is the pur- 
pose of this paper to discuss. 

It is true of appendicitis, as of most 
other maladies, that the best opportunity 
for successful treatment is afforded be- 
fore the disease begins. Every person 
who becomes sick is not well before he 
gets sick; that is, there are conditions 
of the body which favor the taking on 
of the special form of illness which as- 
serts itself. Disease, like every other en- 
emy, makes its attack in the weakest spot. 


.A besieging army would not be so un- 


wise as to attack a strong tower when 
the city gate was wide open; or, at least, 
if the attack were made simultaneously 
upon the whole circumference of the cita- 
del, the successful entrance would be 
made thru an open gate, or thru some 
gap in the wall, if such existed. So it 
is with the enemies which assail the cita- 
del of life. Those parts which are in full 
health are strong enough to resist the at- 
tacks of germs and nearly all other ene- 
mies of life. 

Appendicitis is a germ disease, but it 
is entirely powerless to attack any one 
who has not been prepared for the as- 
sault by a weakening of the part of the 
body in which this malady has its seat. 

THE APPENDIX. 


The appendix is a small pouch about 
the diameter of the little finger of a lady’s 
glove, and two to six inches in length, 
and is attached to the lower end of the 
colon, the dilated portion known as the 
cecum. The small intestine joins the ce- 
cum at a point a little above the appen- 
dix. It is thus to be seen that the appen- 
dix is a little pouch placed at the bottom 
of a bowl-shaped cavity, into which is 
poured the residue of the substances tak- 
en into the stomach, a portion of which 
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thas been digested and absorbed while 
passing thru the small intestine. One 
might easily conclude from this fact that 
the appendix would readily become filled 
with seeds of raspberries, strawberries, 
currants, and other seedy fruits, with 
cherry pits which are sometimes swal- 
lowed, and with other small indigestible 
portions of food; but this is not the case. 
The mouth of the appendix is carefully 
guarded by an arrangement which al- 
lows exit from the pouch, but permits 
nothing to enter it. The examination of 
the appendix of thousands of cases has 
shown that as long as it remains in a 
state of health—that is, as long as it is 
not the subject of inflamation or catarrhal 
disease—it contains nothing but mucus. 
Cherry pits, seeds, and concretions are 
never found in it except when it is in 
a state of disease, and even then the pres- 
ence of these foreign substances is com- 
paratively rare. The diseased appendix 
very seldom contains anything else than 
mucus, serum, blood, or pus, except, of 
course, the multitudes of microscopic 
germs. 


WHAT IS THE USE OF THE 
APPENDIX? 


Dr. Andrews, an eminent Chicago sur- 
geon, pointed out somewhat recently the 
fact that the appendix performs a highly 
important function. Dr. Andrews has 
shown that the appendix is really a gland- 
ular structure, and that it forms and 
pours out in great quantities into the col- 


on a glairy mucus which serves to pro- 


tect the mucous membrane, not only by 
its lubricating properties, which facilitate 
the passage of the food substances along 
the intestine, thus preventing impaction 
in the colon, but also by protecting the 
mucous membrane from erosion thru the 
‘action of the indigestible food residues 
which for many hours a day are pouring 
from the small intestine and falling upon 
this circumscribed area of tissue. 

The appendix may have other func- 
tions, the nature of which is not yet un- 
derstood. To pronounce it a useless or- 
gan, a vestige or a relic of some bygone 
age, is simply a confession of ignorance. 


THE CAUSE OF APPENDICITIS. 


It is evident from the above that the 
portion of the bowel to which the ap- 
pendix is attached is more exposed than 
almost any other to injury from irritat- 
ing and unwholesome substances which 
may be taken in with the food. A simple 
experiment will enable one to appreciate 
this. If very hot water is poured contin- 
uously for a few seconds upon a small 
surface, as, for example, the back of the 
hand, great pain will be experienced; but 
if the surface upon which the water is 
falling is constantly changed by a con- 
tinual movement of the limb, no pain may 
be felt, and no injury will be done, even 
tho the water may be hot enough to blis- 
ter if allowed to fall uninterruptedly up- 
on the same surface. The exact portion 
of the bowel to which the appendix is 
attached receives a constant stream of 
matters from the small intestine; hence, 
whatever irritating or otherwise injuri- 
ous property may be possessed by the 
intestinal contents, will be more intensely 
manifested at this point than at any oth- 
er. If the chylous contents of the in- 
testine contain a large amount of for- 
eign substances, almost every single par- 
ticle will be brought in contact with the 
mouth of the appendix. If the chyle con- 
tains. mustard, pepper, various spices, 
fragments of pickles, horseradish, and 
chilli sauce, such hot and irritating sub- 
stances as Worcestershire sauce, curry, 
and other substances capable of produc- 
ing a blister upon the skin or of irritat- 
ing sensitive surfaces, these substances 
will produce irritation about the mouth 
of the appendix. The basin-like lower 
end of the colon acts, in fact, as a sort 
of catch-all for coarse particles and all 
indigestible, irritating fragments of the 
food, thus in a special manner tending 
to produce inflammation in this portion 
of the bowel. 

Another point at which a similar de- 
posit occurs is the sigmoid flexure of the 
colon, located just above the rectum, and 
also the rectum, the lower end of the 
colon. Ulceration of the rectum, hem- 
orrhoids, chronic irritation, fissures, and 
catarrh of the entire colon, manifested by 
the presence of mucus in the fecal dis- 
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charges, are common results of the ac- 
tion of the irritants referred to; but the 
cecum, or first part of the colon to which 
the appendix is attached, is, more than 
all other portions of the colon, subject 
to chronic irritation and inflammation, 
for the reasons above pointed out. 

Another cause of irritation of the col- 
on, and especially that portion of the col- 
on to which the appendix is attached, is 
the use of laxatives, mineral waters, and 
purgatives of all kinds, especially the fre- 
quent use of calomel, blue mass, and oth- 
er mercurial laxatives. It has been sug- 
gested, with a reasonable show of prob- 
ability, that particles of calomel or blue 
mass, lodging in the lower end of the 
colon, about the mouth of the appendix, 
may be converted, thru the action of com- 
mon salt, into corrosive sublimate, an 
extremely irritating substance, which may 
readily poison the tissues so as to make 
them incapable of defending themselves 
against the action of the germs which 
are always swarming in the contents of 
the colon. It will readily appear that the 
different causes above mentioned, to 
which might be added the large use of 
flesh food, fish, oysters, the hasty eating 
- of coarse vegetable substances, including 
unripe fruit, hastily swallowed hard 
fruits. as cherries, and various other diet- 
etic digressions, may easily become the 
cause of appendicitis. The excessive use 
of flesh foods, and particularly of fish, 
shellfish, and cheese, leads to appendicitis 
by encouraging the growth of germs in 
the colon. On a diet of fruit, or fruits 
and nuts, or of fruits, grains, and milk, 
or a pure milk diet, few germs are found 
in the colon; while on a diet of cheese 
or meats, and especially when fish and 
shellfish are freely used, germs are pres- 
ent in enormous quantities, their growth 
being encouraged bv the presence in the 
colon of portions of undigested flesh, in 
which the growth of germs is readily 
enhanced bv the warmth of the body, 
and other favorable conditions afforded 
in the colon. 


All alcoholic liquors, 


whisky, gin, 
brandy, wine, and beer, are powerful 
agencies for producing that weakened 


condition of the alimentary canal which 


predisposes to appendicitis. The use ot 
tea and coffee tends in the same direction, 
by interfering with the stomach digestion, 
and thus disturbing the whole alimentary 
canal. The use of tobacco lowers tne 
general vital resistunce to a remarkahle 
degree, and thus predisj ses to appendi- 
citis as well as other internal inflamma- 
tions. 

It is thus very evident that the por- 
tion of the intestine tc which the appen- 
dix is attached is, perhaps, more liable 
to congestion, inflammation, and catarrh 
than any other portion of tne alimentary 
canal. The parts are first irritated from 
the various causes named, thus being 
brought into the conditicn: of wonnde d 
or paralyzed soldiers. 

Probably appendicitis really begins in 
the colon, at least in the great majority 
ot cases. If one, then, does not desire 
io suffer from appendicitis, he has only 


to regulate his diet in harmony with nat- 

ural and sensible rules. He must avoid 
overeating, too frequent eating—three 
times a day is certainly sufficient, and 
many do better with two full meals a day, 

taking, perhaps, a little fruit at night in- 
stead of anything more hearty; he will 
take great care to avoid entifelymemesuse 
of irritating foods, fried foods, rich 
sauces, which render the food indigest- 
ible, pickled olives, pickled walnuts, cu- 
cumbers, and other indigestibles, together- 
with spices and all irritating condiments. 
He will feed himself in a rational way, 
for it is evident that appendicitis really 
begins at the table. Regularity of the- 
bowels should be maintained by the free 
use of fruits, whole-meal bread, and nuts 
at mealtime, taking pains that the nuts: 
are thoroly masticated before swal- 
lowing, so that they may not become a 
source of irritation. The habitual use 
of all kinds of nostrums must be avoided, 
and drugs of every sort which are com- 
mended for the cure of constipation; for 
liowever useful a drug may be, at times, 
as a means of temporarily exciting in- 
testinal activity, the habitual use of drugs, 
whether under their natural form or un- 
der the guise of mineral waters, is highly 
injurious, certainly aggravating the very 
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condition which they are expected to re- 
lieve. 
THE PROPER TREATMENT OF 
PAER ENDICHENS 


Experience has shown that about 
ninety-five per cent of all cases of ap- 
pendicitis can be cured by proper treat- 
ment without surgical intervention; but 
surgery is undoubtedly required in a cer- 
tain proportion of cases, and hence a 
competent surgeon should be called in 
every case, so that any indication fer sur- 
gical interference may be recognized at 
the proper moment. But there are cer- 
tain things which may be done by any 
intelligent person which are of great serv- 
ice in combating the fatal tendercy of 
this disease, and which are capable of 
effecting a cure in the majority of cases. 
These measures are essentially the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. Absolute rest in bed at the occur- 
rence of the first symptoms of the dis- 
ease. These symptoms, in a mild case, 
may be nothing more than pain just above 
the right groin, accompanied by a chill 
and fever. In a chronic case the chill 
.may be absent. In a very acute case the 
pain will be most severe, and vomiting 
will also be present. As the case ad- 
vances, the symptoms become more se- 
rious as the inflammation extends to the 
neighboring tissues. 

Swelling may appear in the right and 
lower abdominal region, with great ten- 
derness. There may be symptoms of in- 
testinal obstruction, peritonitis, and grave 
collapse, and finally discharge of pus 
thru the bowels or even externally; but 
prompt action should be taken before the 
appearance of the symptoms named. If 
a surgeon is in attendance, radical meas- 
ures will be employed before the most 
serious symptoms mentioned have had 
time to develop. Rest in bed prevents 
aggravation of the symptoms, and affords 
opportunity for the operation of natural 
processes of healing, which are active in 
every case of disease; for the body heals 
rather than the physician or the remedies 
applied. 

2. All solid food should be withheld 
until the vomiting has long ceased, the 
patient’s temperature returned to normal, 


and the pain greatly subsided. No food 


„should ever be given until the bowels 


have moved. The patient may fast two 
or three days, and even a longer period, 
without detriment. Water may be swal- 
lowed as freely as necessary to allay 
thirst, but no food of any kind should be 
taken, not even liquid food, fruit juices, 
or anything whatever except water. It 
is especially necessary to avoid miik and 
meat and all other food substances which 
can readily undergo decomposition. When 
all the active symptoms have disappeared, 
the patient may be allowed to take a little 
rice with a dressing of fruit juice, grano- 
la, granose, rice flakes, malted nuts, or 
sweet fruit juice. Fruit soup, a com- 
mon article of food among the Germans, 
is also excellent. Cane-sugar, acids, tea 
and coffee, and all irritating foods and 
coarse vegetables should be avoided. 


3. The bowels should be thoroly emp- 
tied by a large, hot enema, temperature 
100 degrees to 105 degrees. A littie soap 
may be added to the enema to encourage 
the movement of the bowels. Half a 
pint of pan-peptogen diluted with an 
equal quantity of warm water may be 
used instead. This is an excellent means 
of moving the bowels when other meas- 
ures fail. 

4. A large fomentation should be ap- 
plied for fifteen or twenty minutes every 
two hours. The fomentation consists of 
a large flannel cloth—half a woolen sheet 
is about the right size—folded lengthwise, 
and the central portion dipped in very 
hot water, and quickly wrung out by 
twisting the ends. This should be ap- 
plied to the body in such a way as to 
cover the lower abdomen, extending 
around the right side as far as the spine. 
The dry ends should be so disposed as 
to cover well the moistened portion, so 
as to retain the heat. It is a good plan 
to put a dry flannel over the skin before 
applying the fomentation, as a precaution 
against burning the skin, while also per- 
mitting the application of a fomentation 
at a higher temperature, thus maintain- 
ing the effect for a longer time. When 
the fomentation is removed, at the end 
of twenty minutes, or a little longer if 
necessary to relieve the pain, a heating 
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compress should be applied. This is easi- 
ly managed in the following way: Take 
a small towel, and wring as dry as pos- 
sible out of cold water at the tempera- 
ture at which it flows from the pipes. 
Apply this over the whole surface which 
has been reddened by the fomentation. 
Over it place several thicknesses of flan- 
nel, sufficient to prevent cooling by evap- 
oration. At the end of fifteen or twenty 
minutes, when the towel has become 
thoroly warmed, renew it in the same 
way, taking care to keep the parts cov- 
ered while the towel is being cooled and 
wrung out. 

If this treatment is beneficial, as it is 
almost certain to be, the fact will be evi- 
denced by a considerable relief from pain ; 
and by continuing the treatment the pain 
will gradually subside until it disappears, 
and only soreness is left behind. The 
treatment should be continued assiduous- 
ly, the fomentation for fifteen or twenty 
minutes every three hours or even every 
two hours, if necessary, and the heating 
compresses renewed every fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes during the intervals. 

If the fomentation does not relieve the 
pain, a larger one may be employed. A 
whole blanket may be wrung out of hot 
water, and wrapped about the hips and 
legs. The application should be as hot 
as the patient can bear, so as to cause 
the whole surface of the limbs to become 
very red. This will draw the blood into 
the legs, and lessen the congestion of the 
affected parts. After the hot application, 
the heating compress should be applied 
to the legs, so as to retain the heat. The 
best plan is to apply a large wet towel, 
wrung out of cold water, to each limb, 
wrapping snugly, and then covering each 
leg closely with a woolen blanket. It is 
a good plan to apply mackintosh or oiled 
muslin outside the towel before applying 
the woolen blanket, so as to be sure to 
promote thoro heating of the limb. The 
object is to secure the effect of a poultice 
upon both legs, and thus maintain the 
diversion of blood into the limbs. 

In addition to the fomentation, the hot 
hip and leg pack and other hot applica- 
tions, and the ice bag should be employed. 
The bag, filled with broken ice, should 


be placed over the seat of pain. In some 
cases two ice bags are necessary. Care 
should be taken that the patient is well 
warmed before the ice bag is applied. 
The best effect is obtained from the ap- 
plication of the ice bag in connection with 
the hot hip and leg pack, the pack being 
applied first, then the ice bag being 
slipped underneath. The ice bag may be 
combined with the fomentation in a sim- 
ilar way, or, with a hot foot bath. 

The application of the ice bag may be 
continued after the pack, which should 
be repeated every two or three hours. 
The legs should be kept thoroly warm 
during the interval by the measures above 
described, or by means of hot water bags, 
hot bricks, or jugs or bottles full of hot 
water. When the ice bag is employed, it 
should be removed every twenty or thirty 
minutes, and a fomentation applied for 
five minutes, so as to avoid henumbing 
the nerves of the skin. 

The foregoing measures will succeed’ 
in the great majority of cases, affording 
prompt relief from the pain, and rapid’ 
subsidence of the inflammation. When 
it is found that the fomentation increases 
the pain, this is an evidence that suppur- 
ation is taking place, and this constitutes 
an important guide to the surgeon as to: 
the necessity for operation and the time 
when operative interference is required: 

There is much more to be said about 
appendicitis. The writer has not under- 
taken to treat the subject exhaustively or 
in a professional way, but only to offer 
a few suggestions which may be of serv- 
ice to the lay reader. It is desired to 
emphasize two points especially: First, 
the necessity for so regulating the dietary 
as to prevent the occurrence of this dis- 
ease by avoiding its principal cause; and, 
second, the importance of employing 2 
competent physician at the first indica- 
tion of the malady, and of being able to 
second the efforts of the wise physician 
by knowing how to employ these simple 
measttres, which are far more effective 
than drugs of any sort in combating the 
morbid processes present in this as well 
as in other forms of local inflammation. 

A person who has once suffered from 
appendicitis should resolve not to suffer 
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again. The risk is too great. Removal 
of the appendix will of course render a 
subsequent attack impossible, but by 
proper care in diet, practically the same 
immunity may be secured. Appendicitis 
does not occur without a provoking 
cause. Some error in diet is without any 
doubt the provoking cause in the ma- 
jority of cases; constipation, or looseness 
of the bowels resulting from the eating 
of some unwholesome, irritating article 
of food,—something which awakens to 
pernicious activity the germs which in 
countless numbers are always lurking in 
the colon. Every article of food capable 
of producing gastric or intestinal irrita- 
tion must be discarded. 

It is especially important to give care- 
ful attention to thoro mastication of the 
food. Thoro chewing, or Fletcherizing, 
is one of the very best possible precau- 
tions which can be taken against this dis- 
ease. If all food is reduced to a liquid 
state before it leaves the mouth, and if 
nothing is swallowed which can not be 
made liquid in the mouth, the food will 
be so well digested that the stomach and 
intestines will be kept in a healthy state, 
and able to resist any tendency to appen- 
dicitis. 

The general health must be kept at a 
high level, so that the general vital re- 
sistance will be great, by means of an 
outdoor life, vigorous exercise daily, the 
daily cold bath, and regularity and tem- 
perance in all the habits of life. The oc- 
currence of appendicitis is evidence of 
low vital resistance. There may be an 
appearance of health, but nevertheless the 
body has lost its resisting power, and be- 
come vulnerable to the attack of parasitic 
organisms. This remark applies equally 
well to tuberculosis, pneumonia, and most 
other diseases. The body is created cap- 
able of resisting these germ enemies, but 
when, by wrong habits, the vital resist- 
ance is lowered to a sufficient degree, 
these pernicious organisms gain a foot- 
hold in the tissues, multiply, and produce 
poisonous substances, and in this way 
give rise to disease——Good Health. 

(ig 

Whoever is contented is rich.—Fir- 

dosi. 


CHILBLAINS. 


In winter the feet of many folk en- 
tertain these unwelcome visitors, chil- 
blains, says a doctor in the “People’s 
Friend.” The toes are oftenest affected. 
A chilblain is really a patch of skin whose 
little blood vessels happen to be easily 
irritated, and have become congested. It 
used to be said that chilblains were a 
sign of weak circulation, but while this 
is often perfectly true, quite a number 
of people with perfect circulation have 
chilblains. Where there is the tendency 
to chilblains, the feet should be bathed 
several times a week with warm mustard 
and water, and afterwards treated to a 
vigorous rubbing. Plenty of good food 
should be eaten and smart outdoor ex- 
ercise indulged in. Woolen stockings 
ought always to be worn by these folk, 
and indeed by everybody. These direc- 
tions may also be followed by folk who 
suffer habitually from cold feet. 


ee e 
PALPITATION OF THE HEART. 


A physician announces that distressing 
or excessive palpitation of the heart can 
always be arrested by bending double— 
the head down and hands hanging—so as 
to produce a temporary congestion of 
the upper portion of the body. In nearly 
every instance of nervous anaemic pal- 
pitation the heart immediately resumes 
its normal function. If arrested during 
this action the effect is still more rapid. 

cr ninth emesis st 

A “No Treat” league has been organ- 
ized in Chicago and has received a char- 
ter. Stating why such an organization 
came into existence, one of the members 
said: “We figure that many a man is- 
made drunk on account of his responsi- 
bility to treat chance acquaintances at the: 
bar when he merely entered to take a 
single drink. Everybody will admit that 
the present drinking code is tending to- 
ward excess. Common sense demands 
the abolition of the treating habit.” 


ee eee 
A poor mind indeed is he who is. 


ashamed to borrow truth from others.— 
Lessing. 
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EDUCATION FOR THEwy tot 


By J. H. Worst, President of North Da- 
kota Agricultural College. 


The era of general education is pass- 
ing away. Even professional educators 
are awakening to this fact. Culture is 
a fine thing, but is no longer recognized 
as coming only from the study of the 
classics, philosophy or metaphysics. The 
forces of nature offer a fine field for cul- 
ture which also is useful. There is not 
a subject that has a direct bearing upon 
agriculture but is as cultural as it is 
practical. 

The strongest men are those educated 
for their work. This is as true of the 
farmer as of the preacher or lawyer. A 
farmer, to succeed well and enjoy his 
vocation, must be educated for his work. 
Heretofore he received his education 
mainly by observation and experience. 
Now the young farmer has access to the 
Agricultural College where he may re- 
‘ceive the much coveted culture while pur- 
suing the very subjects, that a knowledge 
of will make his life pleasant and his call- 
ing remunerative. The common school 
also will soon afford a better awakening 
for country youth. Instead of simply af- 
fording the means for the most elemen- 
‘tary training, or laying the foundation 
of a desire for other than agricultural 
pursuits, it will afford at least a taste 
for knowledge that will be available on 
the farm or that will make farm life de- 
sirable. 


The educational forces of the country 
have too long been monopolized for pro- 
fessional and city pursuits. This is large- 
ly due to the fact that educators and writ- 
ers of text books have no knowledge of 
or sympathy for rural pursuits, Elemen- 
tary agriculture and nature study should 
be emphasized in all the common schools 
of the country, and special high schools 
should be supported where the study of 
agriculture and subjects having a direct 
bearing upon it may be pursued, prepar- 
atory for the freshman year in the Agri- 
cultural College. The country needs this 


kind of education far, more than simply 
those preparatory studies that enable less 
than nine per cent of our school popula- 
tion to enter the University for a pro- 
fessional career. 

The country’s future depends very 
largely upon its farms. It is desirable, 
therefore, and imperative, that our most 
active and energetic young men be pre- 
pared to either manage farms or instruct 
others in the art and science of farming. 
With a highly educated husbandry our 
country will be invincible. When farm- 
ing falls into disrepute, or farmers be- 
come peasants, it will be a sad day for 
the whole country. Now is the time to 
not only forestall the degeneracy of ag- 
riculture as a pursuit, but instead, make 
it what it should be, the grandest and 
most independent profession that an ed- . 


-ucated man can aspire to.—North Da- 


kota Farmer. 


a aoa aam 
A TRUE SOLDIER. 


Tho we never may be soldiers 
On the battlefield, 

Tho we may not carry banner, 
Bayonet or shield; 

Each can be as true and valiant 
Till lifes work is done, 

Each can be as brave a soldier 
As George Washington. 


There are mighty hosts of evil, 
Armies great and strong, 

Each can be a little soldier 
Fighting all day long. 

Let us ever fight them bravely, 
Let us valiant be; 

Fight the host of falsehood, envy; 
Pride and cruelty. 


Oh, how valiant are the soldiers 
Who to battle go, 
Yet more brave are they who struggle 
With an unseen foe. 
When the battles all are ended 
And the victory’s won, 
Each will be as true a soldier 
As George Washington. 
—Alice Jean Cleator, in 
structor. 


Normal In- 
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PLEDGE WITH WINE. 


“Pledge with wine—pledge with 
wine!” cried the young and thoughtless 
Harry Wood. “Pledge with wine!’ ran 
thru the brilliant crowd. The beautiful 
bride grew pale—the decisive hour had 
come,—she pressed her white hands to- 
gether, and the leaves of her bridal 
wreath trembled on her pure brow; her 
breath came quickly, her heart beat wild- 
er. From her childhood she had been 
most solemnly opposed to the use of all 
wines and liquors. 

“Yes, Marion, lay aside your scruples 
for this once,” said the judge, in a low 
tone, going toward his daughter; “the 
company expect it. Do not so seriously 
infringe upon the rules of etiquette.” In 
your own house act as you please; but in 
mine, for this once, please me.” 

Every eye was turned toward the bri- 
dal pair. Marion’s principles were well 
known. Henry had been a very lively 
young man, sometimes sipping from the 
ruby glass, but of late his friends had 
noticed the change in his manners, the 
difference in his habits; and tonight they 
watched him to sec, as they sneeringly 
said, if he was tied down to a woman’s 
opinion so soon. 

Pouring a brimming beaker, they held 
it with tempting smiles toward Marion. 
She was pale, tho more composed, and 
her hand shook not, as, smiling back, she 
gracefully accepted the crystal tempter, 
and raised it to her lips. But scarcely 
had she done so when every hand was 
arrested by her piercing exclamation of 
“Oh, how terrible” 

“What is it?” cried one and all, throng- 
ing together; for she had slowly carried 
the glass at arm’s length, and was fixedly 
regarding it as tho it were some hideous 
object. “Wait,” she answered, while an 
inspired light shone from her dark eyes, 
“wait and I will tell you. I see,” she 
added slowly pointing one jeweled finger 
at the sparkling ruby hquid, “a sight that 
beggars all description; and yet listen; I 
will paint it for you if I can. It is a lone- 
ly spot; tall mountains crowned with ver- 
dure, rise in awful sublimity around; a 
river runs thru, and bright flowers grow 
to the water’s edge. There is a thick, 


warm mist that the sun seeks vainly to 
pierce ; trees, lofty and beautiful, wave to 
the airy motion of the birds; but there 
are a group of Indians gather; they flit 
to and fro with something like sorrow 
upon their dark brows, and in their midst 
lies a manly form, but his cheek, how 
deathly ! his eye wild with the fitful fire of 
fever. One friend stands beside him, nay, 
I should say kneels, for he is piliowing 
that poor head upon his breast. 

“Genius in ruins! Oh! the high, holy- 
looking brow! Why should death mark 
it, and he so young? Look how he throws 
the damp curls! See him clasp his hands! 
hear his thrilling shriek for life! Mark 
how he clutches at the form of his com- 
panion, imploring to be saved. Oh! hear 
him call piteously his father’s name; see 
him twine his fingers together as he 
shrieks for his sister—his only sister— 
the twin of his soul—weeping for him 
in his distant native land. 

“See!” she exclaimed, while the bridal 
party shrank back, the untasted wine 
trembling in their faltering grasp, and 
the judge fell, overpowered, upon his 
seat, “see! his arms are lifted to heaven; 
he prays, how wildly, for mercy! Fiow fe- 
ver rushes thru his veins. The friend be- 
side him is weeping; awe-stricken, the 
dark men move silently, and leave the 
living and dying together.” 

There was a hush in that princely par- 
lor, broken only by what seemed a smoth- 
ered sob from some manly bosom. The 
bride stood yet upright, with quivering 
lip, and tears stealing to the outward 
edge of her lashes. Her beautiful arm 
had lost its tension, and the glass, with 
its little, troubled red waves, came slowly 
toward the range of her vision. She 
spoke again; evcry lip was mute. Her 
voice was low, faint, yet awfully distinct. 
She still fixed her sorrowful glance upon 
the wine cup. 

“Tt is evening now, the great white 
moon is coming up, and her beams lay 
gently on his forehead. He moves not; 
his eyes are set in their sockets; dim are 
their piercing glances: in vain his friend 
whispers the name of father and sister 
death is there. Death! and no soft 
hand, no gentle voice, to bless and soothe 
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him. His head sinks back! one convul- 
sive shudder! he is dead!” 

A groan ran thru the assembly, so viv- 
id was her description, so unearthly her 
look, so inspired her manner, that what 
she described seemed actually to have 
taken place then and there. They no- 
tice, also, that the bridegroom hid his 
face in his hands and was weeping.” 
“Dead !” she repeated again, her lips quiv- 
ering faster and faster, and her voice 
more and more broken; “and there they 
scoop him a grave; and there, without 
a shroud, they lay him down in the damp, 
reeking earth,—the only son of a proud 
father, the only idolized brother of a fond 
sister. And he sleeps today in that dis- 
tant country, with no stone to mark the 
spot. There he lies—my father’s son— 
my own twin brother! a victim to this 
deadly poison.” 

“Father!” she exclaimed, turning sud- 
denly while the tears rained down her 


‘beautiful cheeks, “father, shall I drink. 


it now?” The form of the old judge was 
‘convulsed with agony. He raised his 
head, but in a smothered voice he fal- 
tered, “No, no my child, in God’s name, 
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no. 


She lifted the glittering goblet, and 
letting it suddenly drop to the floor, it 
‘was dashed into a thousand pieces. Many 
a tearful eye watched her movements, 
and instantaneously every wine glass was 
transferred to the marble table on which 
it had been prepared. Then as she looked 
‘at the fragments of crystal, she turned 
to the company, saying: “Let no friend, 
peril my soul for wine. Not firmer the 
‘everlasting hills than my resolve, God 
helping me, never to touch or taste that 
terrible poison. And he to whom I have 
given my hand, who watched over my 
brother’s dying form in the last solemn 
hour, and buried the dear wanderer there 
by the river in that land of gold, will, I 


trust, sustain me in that resolve. Will 
you not, my husband?” 
His glistening eyes, his sad, sweet 


smile, was her answer. The judge left 
the room, and when an hour later he re- 
turned, and with a more subdued man- 
ner took part in the entertainment of the 
bridal guests, no one could fail to read 


that he, too, had determined to dash the 
enemy at once and forever from his 
princely rooms. 

Those who were present at the wed- 
ding can never forget the impression so 
solemnly made. Many from that hour 
forswore the social glass.—Selected. 
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WHAT TO TEACH A GIRL. 


Teach her that one hundred cents make 
one dollar. 

Teach her to say “no” and mean it, and 
to say “yes” and stick to it. 

Teach her to wear a calico dress, and 
wear it like a queen. 

Teach her how to dress for health and 
comfort, as well as for appearance. 

Teach her to regard morals and hab- 
its, and not money, in selecting her as- 
sociates, 

Teach her to have nothing to do with 
intemperate or dissolute young men. 

Teach her to observe the old rule—a 
place for everything, and everything in 
its place. 

Teach her to embrace every opportuni- 
ty for reading, and to select such books 
as will give her the most practical in- 
formation.—Selected. 

—— O 


TEN POOR Bai 


William McKinley’s early home was 
plain and comfortable, and his father was 
able to keep him at school. 

Millard Filmore was a son of a New 
York farmer, and his home was a humble 
one. He learned the business of a clothier. 

Andrew Jackson was born in a log 
hut in North Carolina, and was reared 
in the pine woods for which his State is 
famous. 

John Adams, second president, was the 
son of a grocer of very moderate means. 
The only start he had was a good edu- 
cation. 

Grover Cleveland’s father was a Pres- 
byterian minister with a small salary and 
a large family. The boys had to carn 
their living. 

Ulysses S. Grant lived the life of a 
village boy, in a plain house on the banks 
of the Ohio River, until he was seven- 
teen years of age 


“) 
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Abraham Lincoln was the son of a 
wretchedly poor farmer in Kentucky, and 
lived in a log cabin until he was twenty- 


one years old. 


James K. Polk spent the earlier years 
of his life helping to dig a living out of 
a farm in North Carolina. He was af- 
terward clerk in a country store. 

Andrew Johnson was apprenticed to 
a tailor at the age of ten years by his 
widowed mother. He was never able to 
attend school, and picked up all the edu- 
‘cation he ever had. 

James A. Garfield was born in a log 
cabin. He worked on a farm until he 
was strong enough to use carpenter’s 
tools, when he learned the trade. He aft- 
erward worked on a canal.—Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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THOSE DAYS OF CRINOLIN. 


In days when ev’ry magazine, 
And ev'ry daily paper, 
Can give you points on corset forms, 
And just the swellest taper; 
When even journals of the farm, 
Get Paris fashions weekly, 
When maidens pose in deshabille, 
And seems to take it meekly, 

Oh aren’t you longing for the times, 
When fashion books were thin, 
The times of hoops and wiry coops, 

And snowy crinolin! 


When wives and friends and sweethearts 
too, 
Their wastes are deeply dipping, 
To make an artificial shape 
To match the foreign clipping; 
When maids who scrub the kitchen floor, 
Their souls for style would barter, 
And girls who sling the hash, reveal 
A form like Leslie Carter— 
‘O aren’t vou longing for the times, 
When fashion books were thin, 
The times of coops and rustling hoops, 
And snowy crinolin! 
—Jac Lowell. 
a 
Ohio also has started a crusade against 


` newspapers that carry objectionable and 


illegal advertisements. It has’ begun 
with the Zanesville News, and other pa- 
pers have received warning. 


CORRECT ENGLISH: HOW TO 
USE IT. 


By Joseph Turck Baker. 


(Editor of the Magazine, “Correct Eng- 
lish: How to Use It,” Chicago, Ill.) 


ARTICLE J. 
What to Say and What Not to Say. 


Don’t say: There is no other alterna- 
tive. Say: There is no alternative. 

Note—“Other” is superfluous as “al- 
ternative’ implies “other” in its mean- 
ing. 

Don’t.say: “I believe in corporeal pun- 
ishment. Say: I believe in corporal pun- 
ishment. 

Note.—“‘Corporeal” is used more speci- 
fically in the sense of relating to the 
body; “corporal” in the sense of having a 
body; hence, “corporal” is the preferred 
form to use in this sentence. 

Don’t say: He had a right to be pun- 
ished. Say: He deserved to be punished. 

Note.—The use of “right” in the sense 
of moral obligation or necessity, is re- 
corded as a barbarous Briticism or Hi- 
bernicism. 

Don’t say: Come in the house. 
Come into the house. 

Note.—“Come in the house” is a col- 
loquilism, being permissable only in fa- 
mailiar speech. “Into” is required, be- 
cause entrance is indicated. One may 
say, “Come in,” using “in” as an adverb; 
but when the preposition is required to 
indicate entrance, “into” is the proper 
word. 

Don’t say: The magazine is one dollar 
per year, or ten cents percopy. Say: The 
magazine is one dollar a year, or ten 
cents a copy. 

Note.—‘Per” is a Latin preposition, 
and is properly joined only with Latin 
words, as per annum, per diem, not per 
year, or per day. The forms per in- 
voice, per letter, however, have the sanc- 
tion of commercial employment. 


Common Errors of the Careless Speaker. 

It is the careless speaker who says “I 
know I make many mistakes, but one dis- 
likes to be told of their mistakes.” It 
makes one think of the Siamese twins, 
to hear a person refer to himself as 


Say: 
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“they.” One wonders how many there 
are of him anyway; for they is such an 
indefinite number ; at the least, never less 
than two. Instead of the plural number 
their, following the singular number one, 
let the offender remember this simple 
rule, that the “Masculine” embraces the 
“Feminine’ even in grammar; and here- 
after let him say, “I know I make many 
mistakes, but one dislikes to be told of 
his mistakes,” or ‘one’s mistakes.” 

Common Errors of the Careful Speaker. 

The careful speaker frequently makes 
an error in using “I” for “me in such 
expressions at “There was nọ one at 
home but mother and I,” and “ ‘every one 
but she was present at the time 3” forget- 
ting that the objective case follows the 
preposition “but.” One would not be apt 
to say “there was no one at home but I” 
and it certainly does not alter the case if 
one’s mother happens to be at home at 
the same time. “There was no one at 
home but mother and me,” and ‘ every- 
one but her was present at the time,” are 
the correct forms. 

I meant to have written. 

When one offers an apology for not 
answering a friend’s letter, and says, “I 
meant to have written before,” one feels 
assured of having said the proper thing. 
An uneducated person would say, “I 
meant to write,” and he would be correct. 
It is well to remember the simple rule that 
one can not “mean,” “intend,” “expect,” 
or “hope” to do anything in the past. It 
is too late. 

ee, eee es! 
WE MUST WATCH OURSELVES. 


There are few persons who are not 
subject to some little, disagreeable, often 
unconscious habit, which annoys their 
friends, but which is probably incurable 
His acquaintancesemfw emfw cmf m m 
by expostulation. One acquaintance is 
always biting her finger-nails. Mary 
beats a “tatoo” on the “window-pane or 
table. Florence is consistently and dis- 
agreeably curious about little things that 
do not concern her. Susan puts the lead 
pencil in her mouth whenever she uses 
it. Lizzie can not turn over the leaves 
of a book without wetting her fingers at 
her lips. Jane—well, Jane would have a 


beautiful mouth if she did not keep it 
open, to the peril of her respiratory pas- 
sages. These are but instances of petty 
bad habits, which friends observe in help- 
lessness. The moral is clear—we must 
watch ourselves. As a rule the only per- 
son one can cure of bad habits, great or 
small, is himself—Girls’ Companion. 
[ali 


THE PSLAMTORTSIHEI 


A poem dedicated to the B. H. H. T. S., 
Class of 1904, with abject apologies 
to the late H. W. Longfellow. 


Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Nursing is a humdrum theme. 

Nervous patients’ broken slumbers, 
Up all nights, and that’s no dream. 


Headache’s real. Call is earnest, 
“Come at once, prepared to stay!” 

Midnight past, no car discerneth, 
Patient lives three miles away. 


Patient worse and doctor grumpy, 
Listen to the tale of woe. 

Four hours’ sleep on mattress humpy, 
Fido barking down below. 


Convalescents oft remind us 
We can seek some other clime. 
Hope in parting that they'll find us, 
When they’re sick another time. 


Cash is short and time is fleeting. 
Board bills staring in the face. 

In consternation oft repeating. 
“PIL soon go broke without a case.” 


Let us then be up and doing, 
We can tackle any ill, 

And will give, as per instructions, 
Calomel or sugar pill. 


Sugar pills or any other 
Stuff to scatter every pain. 
So, come on, poor, ailing brother, 
We will fix vou up again. 
= ee 
Football is a great game. but greatly 
exaggerated. aud in its present status 
rides roughshod over the home circle with 
calamitous result—Omaha World-Her- 
ald. 
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Our Boys and Girls, 


WER TRUE PRIENDS. 


Ten true friends you have, 
Who, five in a row, 
Upon either side of you 
Go where you go. 


Suppose you are sleepy, 
They help you to bed. 
Suppose you are hungry, 
They see you are fed. 


They buckle your skate-straps, 
And haul at your sled, 

And in summer quite white, 
And in winter quite red. 


And these tiny fellows, 
They serve you with ease. 

And ask nothing from you, 
But work hard to please. 


Would you find out the name 
Of this kind little band? 
Then count up the fingers 
On each little hand. 
—Selected. 


+ OS 
PISS SON OUT OF SCHOOL. 


No one who reads this little story must 
think that Georgie was not a good boy, 
because he was; but he did not like to go 
to school very much, and found it hard 
to sit still during his lessons. 

Georgie’s reports were nearly always 
low in “deportment ;’ for he would whis- 
per to Jack Thompson, who sat beside 
him, and then, of course, the teaclier had 
to give him a bad mark. When he 
brought his report home for his mother 
to see, he would feel sorry and make up 
his mind that the next week he would 
be sure and have it all right; but he 
would forget, so that, week after week, 
his mother would sigh and ask him please 
to try to do better. Georgie’s mother 
was an invalid. She was in bed almost 
all day, and Georgie often thought about 
ite 

One day he brought home a very bad 
report indeed—in fact, the worst one he 


had ever had, and his mother was sorry 
that her little boy should not do better. 

“Georgie,” she said to him, “I really 
believe that if your reports were not so 
bad it would help me to get well.” 

Georgie turned this remark of his 
mother’s over in his mind, and, because 
he loved her very dearly, he decided that 
it was his fault that she was sick; and 
he determined that his reports should be 
better. He had not understood before 
that his conduct had anything to do with 
it, but he was certain now that his mother 
would not be sick any more if he were 
a good in school. 

It pas ot very easy at first, and he 
did forget’now and then; but he kept 

ng and whenever he wanted to talk 
to Jack during school hours he would 
say to himself, “You mustn’t whisper, 
because Mamma won’t get better if you 
do.” He studied harder at his lessons, 
too, and in a few weeks his reports 
showed a great improvement. 

This cheered his mother, and it hap- 
pened that she began to get better and 
did not have to stay in bed nearly so 
much, but would come down stairs and 
lie on the sofa in the sitting-room. 

One Friday Georgie came home with 
a perfect report. Into the house he burst, 
calling out for his mother. 

“Now you're going to be well again!” 
he exclaimed. “I’ve got a fine report!” 

“Truly,” said his mother, after she had 
read it thru, “you are a good boy, and 
now I will have to get well.” 

“Pm at the head of the class,” said 
Georgie, proudly; “so you mnstn’t be 
sick any more.” 

“Why, I really feel quite well now,” 
said his mother, almost as glad as Geor- 
gie was over the report, “for I’m sure 
my little boy will do his best hereafter.” 

But Georgie shook his head. 

“Mama,” he said, “I’ve decided not to 
go to school any more.” 

“Not go to school any more!” ex- 
claimed his mother in surprise. 

“Yes,” answered Georgie; “I’ve 
thought all about it, and now that you 
are nearly well I guess I had better not 
risk being a bad boy again, because if 
my reports were not so good—and it 
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will be awfully hard to keep ’em perfect 
—you might get sick again; so I don’t 
think we had better risk it. You can see 
yourself it’s much better that I should 
not go to school any more.” 

This was a very long speech for Geor- 
gie, and he had to stop to take a breath. 
His mother was astonished to hear what 
he had said, but she saw he was serious 
about it. 

“What will you do if you don’t go to 
school ?” she asked him. 

“Oh, PII go to work like Papa,” an- 
swered Georgie. 

“What work will you do?” asked his 
mother. 

“Well,” said Georgie, “I would like 
to be the captain of a ship.” quam 

Georgie’s mother did not laugh, al- 
though she knew that he was a very little 
boy to be the captain of a ship. 

“Of course,” she said to him, “you 
know that if you are to be a sailor, you 
will have to know lots about geography.” 

“Will I?” said Georgie. “I never did 
like geography.” i 

“But you see,’ explained his mother, 
“the captain of a ship is obliged to know 
the world so that he can steer his ship 
—if he did not know his geography and 
all about the rivers and oceans and con- 
tinents, he would not know where to go. 
I suppose you know your geography, or 
you wouldn’t have thought of being a 
sailor?” 

“No,” said Georgie, “I don’t believe I 
know very, much about geography. 
Would I have to know all about it?” 

“Ves,” answered his mother, “and 
everything about the stars, too, so that 
you could steer by night, for they are all 
the sailors have to guide them when it 
is darks” 

Georgie thought a long time. 

“I guess, Mama, IIl not be a sea cap- 
tain, after all,” Georgie said finally. 

“You'll have to do something,” his 
mother told him; “of course, if you don’t 
go to school, you'll have to work like 
Papa and are men.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Georgie, “I know 
that; and bye been thinking that it 
would be nice to be a railroad engineer, 


only you won't let me go near the tracks, 
and of course it is very dangerous.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed his mother, “I 
couldn’t think of letting my little boy go 
on the railroad.” 

“Well,” said Georgie, “I can be a clerk 
in Papa’s store, anyway. Papa said he 
wanted a clerk to keep the books, and 
Pm sure I could take care of the few 


. books there are in the store.” 


“But you would have to write so very 
carefully,’ explained his mother. A 
bookkeeper is the one who writes all the 
bills and sees what everybody buys and 
how much they pay for it; and if they 
have things charged, he writes it down 
in a large blank book so that it will not 
be forgotten. And every now and then 
he sends bills out to the customers, and 
if they are not right he is scolded. Yow 
would have to know a great deal of arith- 
metic and writing and spelling. It’s real- 
ly difficult to be a bookkeeper.” 

“Well, then,” said Georgie, “what car 
Ido 

His mother took him in her arms and 
loved him, for she knew that he wanted 
to be a good boy but didn’t quite under- 
stand. 

“You are a very little boy yet, Georgie,” 
she told him, “and like all little boys, you 
have to wait until you grow up before 
you begin to work. And all the time you 
are growing up you have to be studying 
to learn things to help you when vou are 
aman. You see, dear, you don’t know at 
present what you will be when you are 
grown up, and as you don’t, it is better 
for you to study as many things at school 
as you can while you are a little boy. 
No matter what you decide to be when: 
you are older, you will have to know, at 
least, how to read and write and do arith- 
metic; and all the other necessary things 
you cannot learn till vou know these. So 
my Georgie will have to be a pretty good 
little boy and study hard, to be able to 
do any work he wants to do when he 
is a man.” 


Georgie and his mother had a long talk 
about it—they talked nearly all the after- 
noon—and after a while he saw that 
there were lots of things boys must know 
before they could go to work like their 
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fathers; and that schools were made for 
that reason. 

He had several other talks with his 
mother; and on the following Monday, 
on his way to school, he thought things 
over for himself and decided that after 
all he was but just a little boy, and that 
school was not such a bad place if you 
only understood what it was really for! 
—Arthur Alden Gnipe. 


DIVINE AND WHOLESOME 
DISCONTENT. I would make men 
and women discontented, with the divine 
and wholesome discontent, at their own 
physical frame and at that of their chil- 
dren I would accustom their eyes to those 


precious heirlooms of the human race, 
the statues of the old Greeks; to their 
tender grandeur, their chaste healthful- 
ness, their unconscious, because perfect, 
might; and say,—There; these are tokens 
to you, and to all generations yet unborn, 
of what man could be once; of what he 
can be again if he will obey those laws 
of nature which are the voice of God. I 
would make them discontented with the 
ugliness and closeness of their dwellings ; 
I would make the men discontented with 
the fashion of their garments, and still 
more gust now the women, of all ranks, 
with the fashion of theirs; and with 
everything around them which they have 
the power of improving if it be at all 
ungraceful, superfluous, tawdry, ridicu- 
lous, unwholesome.—Charles Kingsley, in 
Health and Education. 
a 

LOOK PLEASANT. The history of 
the human race has ever shown that hu- 
manity is an ass—but not an incurable 
one. Here is where we part company 
with the pessimists. They believe that 
our aSininity is incurable. We think it 
will wear away with time. It has in the 
past, why shouldn’t it keep on? At any 
rate, let us try not to add to the general 
bray that is going up, but let us work 
and pray for the general shortening up 
of ears that is sure to come about more 
and more as we become wiser and bet- 
ter.—Minneapolis Journal. 


A FASHIONABLE WOMAN’S 
CONFESSION. 


(From The Century.) 


“Did nobody ever tell you that in some 
far prehistoric time I was in love with 
my husband?” said Mrs. Romaine, care- 
lessly. “Well, I was. I used to go to 
afternoon services in Lent and pray for 
that love to last, because the scrsation: 
was so much to my taste. I used to have 
ecstatic feelings when his foot was on 
the stair, and I sat sewing littie baby 
clothes. We lived in a plainish way then ;: 
$3 spent in two theatre tickets was a tre-- 
mendous outlay; and we walked out to- 
dinners tucking up the train of my 
best gown under a long cloak, and laugh- 
ing if the wind snatched it away from. 
me at the corners and whipped it around: 
my feet. Then he grew richer, and we 
broadened the borders of our phylactery,. 
and then—how—when—dear knows if I 
can remember, we grew farther and far- 
ther away from each other. Now, when 
he is at home, I am aware of it, because: 
he is there behind a newspaper; but that 
is all! When our lips meet it is like two: 
pieces of dry pith coming together. T 
know nothing of his affairs, nor he of 
mine. I have money in abundance.. 
Money—money—who cares for money. 


when a man’s heart and scul and brain 


have gone into it?” 

(The above is a true experience in 
many a woman’s life, and in reading it 
the thought comes what a blessing it 
would be ‘f a hundred thousand Ameri- 
can girls, now striving to get places in- 
shops and stores and do unhealthy wori 
in offices, could thoroly prepare them- 
selves for domestic life, and marrying 
young men of about their own age, be- 
content as we were years ago to hire 
a little house out of town at $150 rent, 
and living with economy, with no need 
of wealth, have more of heaven in this 
world than they are ever likely to get 
in any other way.)—Geo. T. Angell, in 
“Our Dumb Animals.” 

—_— OO 


It is astonishing what power our mind 
has over our body. Let the mind there-. 
fore always be the master.—Goethe. 
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THE NEW YEAR: 


The promoters of the Character Build- 
er enter upon the new year with renewed 
hopes and a stronger determination to 
contribute their efforts to the advance- 
ment of truth. The outlook was never 
before so encouraging as at present. Al- 
tho the Character Builder has nct been 
self-supporting for a single month since 
it was established, there has been a grow- 


ing interest In the work that has been 
more noticeable during the past month 
than ever before. Educators and educa- 
tional assemblies are emphasizing the 
physical and moral phases of education 
more than heretofore and are creating a 
greater interest in the work for which 
we have been putting forth our best ef- 
forts. 

In order to place our work upon a 
self-supporting basis and to make it more 
effective, a number of enterprises close- 
ly related to our work have been estab- 
lished. 

The magazine subscription agency es- 
tablished a year or more ago has grown 
rapidly and is helping to place some of 
the best magazines in the world into the 


homes of the people and into the hands 
of teachers. A Human Culture Lecture 
bureau is being established for the pur- 
pose of disseminating the principles of 
self and social improvement among the 
people. A number of capable young men 
who have devoted years to the study of 
these principles have already volunteered 
their services to the work and we hope 
to present these truths in a systematic 
manner to the people of every city, town 
and village of the inter-mountain re- 
gion. Three years ago I gave such lec- 
tures in 150 cities and towns and found 
not only a need, but also a demand for 
such work. 


The school for correspondence and res- 
ident courses in human culture branches 
is receiving encouragement. During the 
past month more applications for work 
have come to us than in any other month 
in the history of the organization. The 
possibilities in this work are great and 
it is receiving the intelligent cooperation 
of a greater number of people each year. 
It has not been developed to its present 
stage without a great effort, but the pres- 
ent prospects are that the work will grad- 
ually become more independent and will 
soon be self-supporting. As the Char- 
acter Builder has now been placed on a 
strictly cash basis we shall not be re- 
quired to pay for magazines sent to de- 
linquents. The credit system is a curse 
to humanity. We are still carrying some 
delinquents from whom we hope to col- 
lect for the magazines, but at the begin- 
ning of this year we are cutting off all 
whose subscription expires, if they do not 
renew. This business principle will be 
strictly adhered to in the future. We 
now have a large number of agents in 
the field who are giving new evidences 
of life and interest in the work. Altho 
we have had a very respectable circula- 
tion in the past, we hope to double it in 
the near future. 


For seventeen years the Character 
Builder and its predecessors have gone 
out each month with a message of truth 
and in beginning Volume 18 we do so 
with a desire to aid in establishing prin- 
ciples of truth, justice and good will to 
all men.—The Editor. 
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A LABOR IDEAL. 
By Eleanor Scott Sharples. 


In every great crisis of national life, 
there are little individual acts which have 
a bearing on the larger issues. The fact 
that the people of the colonies would not 
‘drink taxed tea may not have had much 
influence on the English parliament, but 
the simple self-denial did have a won- 
‘derful effect on the people of the colonies. 
‘The refusal by many to use aught made 
by slave labor may not have influenced 
either the Federal or Confederate gov- 
ernments, but it had an effect on the lives 
of those who practiced the self-denial. 
There is no greater power brought to 
bear on human affairs than the power 
of a life living its principles. 

Our country today is agitated by great 
labor troubles. Down below the larger 
questions of economies are the individual 
lives of the laborers and employers. If 
‘our young people see parents and teach- 
ers sighing over the difficulties of their 
work, rejoicing when work hours are 
over and vacations arrive, glad to take 
all they can get for as little return as they 
can make, what will be the young people’s 
ideas of the dignity of labor and the hon- 
or of accomplishment? 

If we, parents and teachers, honor the 
people who gain wealth without effort, 
instead of honoring wealth only when it 
stands for honest, persevering work, what 
effect must out attitude have on our chil- 
dren? 

Let us, with the earnest spirit of our 
ancestors, for the cause of honesty and 
just living, for the honor of our country, 
for the uplifting of our young people, 
‘deny ourselves the sigh when we are tired, 
the complaining word over the difficulty 
‘of our lot, the groan over the fact that 
we must work, Let us not be willing to 
take pay where we have not honestly 
and faithfully earned it, or take advan- 
tage of the work of others without hon- 
estly paying for it (not even allowing 
ourselves the rare pleasure of boasting 
of the wonderful bargains we have se- 
cured). 

Ruskin says: “Neither days nor 
lives can be made holy by doing noth- 


ing in them; the best prayer at the be- 
ginning of a day is that we may not lose 
its moments; and the best grace before 
meat, the consciousness that we have just- 
ly earned our dinner.” Let our lives 
show that we are more concerned to see 
good results for the efforts we put forth, 
than to receive money for so many hours 
of existence, which may or may not be of 
value to anyone. Then and only then 
will we have done our part toward solving 
the great questions of our day.—Ameri- 
can Primary Teacher. 


a et Stee 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Beginning with Vol. 18, January, 1905, we 
shall adhere strictly to the rule requiring 

yment/ in advance for all subscriptions. 
Subscribers will be notified when their sub- 
scriptions have expired, and they will be in- 
vited renew; but if they are not heard 
from directly or thru our agents, their 
names will be taken from the list. This an- 
nouncement does not apply to those who are 
now delinquent and who have continued to 
receive the magazine; such may have the 
magazine discontinued by paying for the 
copies received at the rate of 10 cents each, 
or $1 per year. When our readers know that 
it is costing a great sacrifice of time and 
money to publish the Character Builder, we 
believe that none will continue to receive 
the magazine without intending to pay for 
it. 

The twelve liberal offers published in 
the December number will be contin- 
ued 30 days longer. We hope all de- 
linquent subscribers will take advantage 
of one of them and will renew immedi- 
ately. 

ee D a 

If you desire some good reading matter 
to prifitably employ your time these win- 
ter days and long nights, send Io cents 
for a pound of educational magazines, or 
25 cents for three pounds. Address 
Character Builder, Salt Lake City. 

—— m 

Beginning with this issue we publish 
a series of six articles on English, writ- 
ten bv Josephine Turck Baker, the edi- 
tor of “Correct English.” 

E 

Virtue consists in acung. It does not 
rest on cold theory, but on positive exe- 
cution.—Horace. 


BOOK BARGAINS. One of the choicest li- 
braries on human culture subjects, in the west, 
must be sold during the next few months. 
There are many rare books in the collection 
that cannot be easily duplicated. The price 
quoted is net, but express or postage will be 
prepaid on purchases of $10, or more. Reduc- 
tions on larger orders. The books may be in- 
spected at 334 South Ninth East, Salt Lake 
City. There are numerous books in the library 
that are not listed below, the titles will be sent 


on application. Addres J. T. Miller, 334 South 
Ninth East St., Salt Lake City. 
Practical and Scientific Physiognomy, 
Stanton, 1220) pages <cssssseese eee sees 0.00 
Family Physician, Scudder, 884 pages...... 2.50 
A Text Book of Physiology, M. Foster, 1351 
pagesa ea ee S a A a E e cre iin eine oe 4.00 
Home Encyclopedia of Health, 1432 pages.. - 6.00 
Gray’s Anatomy, colored plates, latest ed.. 6.00 
History and Pathology of Vaccination, 
Crookshank!s, 2 ViolSteeemcccn omeen ce 6.00 
Preventive Medicine, Sir B. W. Richardson, 
leather anc ee mice seme e wow ese cue vee wes 4.00 
DaCosta’s Medical Diagnosis, 942 pages.. 4.00 
Lectures on Medicine, 952 pages, leather, 
John Hughes Bennett ..........00die. once 3.00 
Principles of Light and Color, Babbitt.. 4,50 
Materia Medica, White and Wileox ........ 1.50 
Normal Histology, Piersol ..........99ememeee 1.50 
Highways to Health ................. see 1.00 
Byways to Health .......... EE So es Ae 00 
Maternity, Verdi ....sesssocsssesso.sse. ee MEENT «15 
Physics for Students of Medicine, Dame 15 
How Nature Cures, Densmore .......¢..+0 1.60 
Returni to Nature; Justi eeerser. 40m E AN 
Rational Hydrotherapy, Kellogg eeeeceeneeee 5.00 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia, Trall ......:.. 2.50 
Physiology, Its Science and Philosophy, 
leather Redding weenie ceteris - 4.00 
Diteotherapy and Food in Health, Davis .. 2.00 
Deutsch’s Medical German ..............0006 1.58 
Perfect Health by One Who Has It, Has- 
kell oo eiccinrecs-cisvers sists rie eve evsterstalessvsistecstorsveu o eaae ae 1.00 
The Human Body. ‘Advanced Course. fairo 
CUTE a E a E atte crsteiisters oeiee ORDO. 
Facial Diagnosis Kubhne -a ee ee E e 1.50 
Physiology of Nervous System, Flint, 470 p. 1.00 
Vaccination a Curse, Peebles ......... pune es . 1.25 
Doctors and Doctors, Everitt ............. bao best) 
Anatomy of the Brain, Whitaker .......... -- 1.50 
A Century of Vaccination, Tebb ....... seoon abel 
A History of Medicine, Wilder ............ 2.50 
The Wonderful Century, Wallace .......... 2.00 
Physical Life of Man and Woman, Chavase 1.00 
A New Era for Women, Dewey ........... 1.00 
Directions for Work in Histological La- 
boratory Huub erasers. reraton 1.00 
Physiology of the Nervous Centers, Brown- 
Sequard oe ese sen nie sesieiasvcrs sereleistepslevarsiorerererelels - 1.50 
Venereal Diseases, Acton ......... aeee 200 
Diseases of the Lungs, Walshe ............. 1.00 
Physiology of Common Life, 2 Vols., Lewes 38.00 
Mental Functions of the Brain, Hollander.. 4.00 
Paralysis see avs OTmmecns e a TE -T5 
Pathology and Treatment of Venereal 
Diseases) Burmstead a... 0... cee erie 2.00 
Study of Medicine, John Mason Good, 6 
Vols See re ean ere in arc ea Sas EE stemteloyers 5.00 
Lectures on Bloodletting, Clutterbuck ..... 1.60 


Numerous rare books on medical subjects. 
List furnished on request from prospective pur- 


ehasers. 
PHRENOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
Traite de Phrenologie Humane et Com- 
paree, with atlas of 120 plates, in excellent 


condition, was $82, NOW .......secceseeee .... 90.00 
Gall, Sur les functions du cerveau, 6 Vols., 

leather coun cameae e Gosdoonobe opoonuocbo 10.00 
Combe’s Tour in the United States, 2 Vols.. 5.00 
A Vindication of Phrenology, W. Mattieu 

NWSAVDEEUOIE) caonobos odaden ancooans  spocanoobooaGo 4.00 
Recherches et Memoirs, Gall et Spurzheim 5.00 

Bound volumes of the Phrenological 
Journal, cheap. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The State, Woodrow Wilson.. deae TS 
Woman’s Wrongs, Gail Hamilton Es es -50 
The Influence of Blue and Sunlight upon 

Health ete aeee neee a a a e ea | fet 
Simple Jensona in Home Use . 0 
Ancient History, West ............cccceeee cscs 1300 


What a Man of 45 Ought to Know........... ame 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know ........ ie 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know ....... . 1.00 
Special Physiology for Girls 1.00 
True Manhood oeo e 1.0 
A Doctor's Dont’s,"Valéntiné, M. D. -2 
Evils of Vaccination, Schriferdecker "© 
Two Old Faiths, Hindus and Mohamme- 
dans MEME canna E - A 
Man jay Soul; Muzzey e- a eenan „50 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis, Prescott & 
Johnson, asss senseeees eae AE ee 1.5 
Organic Chemistry, 2 Vols., Perkin and 
Kipping -a10 aaas eae . a 2.00- 
Transcendental Physics, Zoellner 1.00: 
The Order of the Sciences, Shields......... . T5 
The Steam Laundry, Royce, was $5, now. 1.50: 
North America, by Anthony Trollope ..... . 1.00; 
oa Boul and the Body, George Moore, 
PP mres oen en ONN TNE -50 
The Science of Government, Alden ......... . 60: 
The American Printer, MacKellar ......... 1.00- 
Eclectic Phyisical Geography, Hinman.. -80 
The Religion of Humanity, Frothingham. .1.00: 
Animal Electricity, H. B. Jones, F. R. S... .50: 
How to Get Strong, Blaikie ................ T 
A Course in Experimental Psychology, 
Sanford set.. GR. RRR eee ee to 
Comparative Zoology, Orton ............esee0s T5 
Vocal Physiology and Hygiene, Gordon 
Holmes ssssesiecessicsceeeeee atan TETTE 7 
The Money Makers, A Social Parable ...... -50 
Essays on Reunion of Christendom, Pusey .@ 
God’s Image in Man, Henry Wood.......... 1.98 
The Beauties of Nature, Sir John Lubbock .% 
Anthropography, or Bible Phrenology, Web- 
Der aca ce cay mer aoso ds.c00stiec. «ose ees 1.0: 
Hand Book for the Hospital Corps of U. 8. 
Army, Smart sses se sess. seep eRe . 1.00- 
Labor and Victory ........000..+se seen eee Eee T5 
The House-in Which We Live, Hatfield.... .T6 
The Art of Breathing, Leo Kofler ......... - IF 
Teaching as a Business, C. W. Bardeen .... .50 
Animals’s Rights, Salt ..-.e. mere e e A:N 
Hygiene and Sanitation, Egbert . 2.25 
Practical Hygiene, Currie ........ 1.2 
Traps for the Young, Comstock 1.00 
Hygiene and Physical Culture for Women.. 1.50: 
Practical Lessons in Psychology, Krohn .. 1.25: 
A New Life in Education, a $600 Prize Book 1.00- 
eee of Financial segislation of the = 
U.: Soo cacsceesecswcdsecs ce ce 1e ETATEN o 
Our Money Wars, Leavitt, 600 pages ......... 1.00: 
The Money Questi (O) MEM eco oq0 G0 00 c000006 1.00 
Caesar’s Gallic Wars, Allen and Greenough vt) 
International Law, Woolsey ..............+.. 1.59- 
Treasury of Tatin Gems, Brown ............ 1.25 
Introduction to Caesar, Brittain ............. .50 
The Verbalist, Alfred Ayres ....e..ssesseceoo .75 
Magil’s Modern Rrench Series, 4 Vols..... 2.00 
French Reader, Super «2... -aea E teeters - 80° 
Bilder aus der Duetschen Litteratur ...... . 
Les Trois Mousquetaires, Sumichrast ......  .7 
Les Miserable, Sumichrast ....... 1.08 
Petites Causeries, Sauveur .............--e+0- 1.09 
Introduction to French Language, Van 
Daeel 252885 socscersee soccer eee 1.00 
Deutsches Sprach und Lesebuch, Bernhardt .% 
Herbert, Paedagogische Vorleesungen...... .%& 
Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft ......... 5 of 
Jean Paul’s Levana, In Gérman .......... Be) ues BO, 
Fichte’s Reden ...ees.-ss e.e o.e e... SB 


————_———— 0m 

FOR SALE. A valuable set of ten physio- 
logical, phrenological, and psychological charts, 
on linen. Price $25. These were made by artists- 
and are worth much more than the price asked. 


A BARGAIN. A set of Dr. J. H. Kellogg's- 
Hygienic charts mounted on rollers. They are 
in excellent condition, as good as new, but will 
be sold for half price, $10. For any of the above- 
address J. T. Miller, 384 South Ninth East, Salt 
Lake City. 


Only 8 copies of sfaeser’s School and Fire- 
side in cloth are left. We can furnish them im 
half morocco binding at $2. If they are ordered 
by mail send us lc. extra to pay postage ané 
we will give you a year’s subscription to the 
Character Bulider FREE. This is your best 
oppertunity to get the hook. 


We Wonder 


tf the readers of this magazine are interested in 
increasing their supply of Health, Strength, 
Brains and Mental and Physical Growth. 


If so, we want to invite each one to join the 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEAGUE. This 
means YOU. It costs the large sum of fifty 
cents. This will pay your dues for a full year, 
putting you in touch with the leading ”think- 
ers” of the world. You will then receive free 
their official organ, a 36-page monthly magazine, 
price 50c., and the People’s Health Journal, price 
$1.00. This really gives you $2.00 for 50c, but this 
ts just what we mean. 


No matter in what line of thought you are in- 
terested, you will be benefited by joining the 
League. You will learn how to save Time, 
Money, Worry, Beauty and Strength. This is 
no quack medicine ad. We have nothing to sell. 
Supported by the best people the world over. 
Thirty departments, all free to members. Par- 
ents will find it of the greatest advantage to 
successful child culture. 


Our motto is: DO IT NOW! Make it yours, 
and send your 50c. today, THIS MINUTE, to the 


International Health League, 


488 So. Salina St. Sysacuse, N. Y., V.S. A. 


You need a No. 4 Quaker mill for use in 
your home. It operates more perfectly than 
any other. Sent by the Human Culture Co. on 
receipt of $4 

— 0 


Bound volumes of the Character Builder 
$1.4 per volume in half leather binding. We 
bave only a limited number of Vols. 3 and 4 
teft. Now is you time to get one. After these 
are gone you cannot get one at any price, 450 
pages of choice reading matter for $1.25. Order 
ome now before it is too late. The truths con- 
uned in these are worth preserving, because 
they will never be out of date. 


Ge 


A RARE BARGAIN. Phrenological lecture 
outfit worth more than $200 for $50. It consists 
of charts and pictures, enough to cover 800 
square feet of space, and a graphophone. Most 
of the pictures are mounted. The entire outfit 
ts in good condition, and is worth more than 
the price asked. Addres M. E. J., care Human 
Culture Co., Salt Lake City. 


SS — 


For many years Dr. Wood-Allen has been a 

minent worker in the social purity cause; 
er books contain an intelligent explanation 
of the laws of life, and should be read by every- 
body who desires to be informed on the vital 
questions pertaining to personal purity and 
moral education. We call atention to the de- 
scription of Dr. Wood-Allen’s books in this 
maumber. 

———————_— 0M 


We have some of the best magazines 
on health culture, education, medicine, 
osteopathy, kindergarten, and similar 
subjects. You may have your choice at 
10c per lb., or three Ibs. for 25c. 


TVALIDS’ HOME SANATORIUM. 


An institution where for many years the 
sick have been relieved from various forns 
of disease by Hygeto-Therapeutic treatment; 
such as baths, electricity, Swedish move- 
ments, massage,:wholesome diet, and other 
health-producing «agencies. Our methods 
succeed where drug-medication has falled. 
Patients are taught the principles of correct 
living jn order that they may retain thelr 
health when it is restored. 

The matron and the physician in charge 
have been associated with the late Dr. Gif- 
ford in the work at the Invalids’ Home for 
many years, and for sixteen years labored 
with him as associate editors of the Journal 
of Hygeto-Therapy. The Home accommo- 
dates only twenty boarding patients; this 
insures to all the daily personal attention of 
the physican, and furnishes a home-like as- 
pect. The surroundings of the Sanatorium 
are beautiful and health-giving. We make 
a specialty of the treatment of women and 
children. 

For particulars, address Mrs. M. W. Gil- 
ford, or Rose B. Jackson, M. D., Kokomo, 


— 


SONGS, STORIES, RECITATIONS AND MEM- 
ORY GEMS. 


s 


Harlman’s Songs, Games and Rhymes..$ 1. 


Songs b RF by Marian George ...... . 60 
Songs f ittle Children, Eleanor Smith .9 
Songs of the Child World, Jesse Gaynor.. .60 
Motion Songs, Maria Hofer ............ Gone) ci) 
Boston Collection of Stories (60 good stories 

adapted to children from 6 to 10 years).. .60 
In Story Land, Harrison css... eesse 126 
In the Child World, Poulsson ............. . 1.765 
The Story Hour, Kate Douglas Wiggins .. 1.06 
Select Stories, Geo. F. Bass ........... setae ee 
Kellogg’s Little Primary Pieces ..... Sana 
Model Dialogues, Wm. M. Clark ...... S 
Little People’s Speaker (for children of 

G) WOUS)) soccaoceancornconnc0Gs0Gb000 Bais es LO 
Young People’s Speaker eaa aaO 
Memory Gems, for Home and Schoool .... .12 
Gems of Literature, 600 memory gems, 300 

MARKIS E eee e e E e e R aS Punos <E 
Chancellor’s Primary Memory Gems ...... l3 


—— o 
NOTICE TO LECTURERS! 


A dissolving stereopticon for sale cheap. 
These lanterns are complete, and fully 
equipped, with the genuine French Darlot 
lenzes, esetyline generator and burners with 
dissolving key and slide holders. They may 
be operated with electricity or calcium, and 
each lantern separately if desired. 

It is new, but the price asked is much less 
than half the cost price. Address E. G. B., 
Care Character Builder. 

—— 0 

OUR BEST OFFER. Until further 
notice, we will send to any address in 
the United States, Canada or Mexico the 
Character Builder one year, a copy of 
Riddell’s Child Culture, a copy of Rid- 
dell’s Plain Talk to Boys, and two nickel- 
plated perfection blanket pins 3% inches: 
long, all for $1.25. This offer applies 
to renewals as well as to new subscrip- 


tions, P 


Heredity and Social Purity Series. 


In these books by Prof. N. N. Riddell we 
present to our readers the best effort that has 
been put forth in behalf of heredity and social 
purity. They are all written in an interesting 
style, and the scientific truths they contain are 
<lothed in the choicest ianguage. They are 
books that should be in every home. 

HEREDITY AND PRENATAL CULTURE 
meets the demand and the need thruout the en- 
tire country for a practical treatise on these 
important subjects. Intelligent parents will be 
-desirous of appying these laws to the improve- 
ment of children. The author spent fifteen 
years gathering and developing the thoughts 
‘contained in this volume. Some of the chapters 
are: Psychology. Brain Building and Soui 
‘Growth. The Reproduction of Life. The Fac- 
tors of Heredity. Parentai Adaptations. Sex 
Potency. Dual Parentage. Atavism. Prenatal 
Influences. Physical Preparation. Mental Prep- 
aration. Initial Impressions, Maternal Im- 
‘pressions. Abnormal Impressions, Heredity, 
Insanity and Imbecility. Heredity, Homicide 
and Suicide. Heredity and ;Commercialism. 
Heredity and Intemperance. Heredity and the 
Double Standard of Morals. It has the strong- 
@st endorsements of educators and of the press. 

The following letter from the eminent? Dr. 
‘G@unsaulus shows the esteem in which he holds 
the’ book: 

Armour Instltute of Technology, Chicago. 
Mr. N. N. Riddell: 

My Dear Friend—I have been very greatly 
struck with the delicacy and force with which 
you handle the very important questions treat- 
@d in your book. I do not write recommenda- 
tons for books, but I must say I regard this 
book of yours as the only volume treating of 
this topic which I would put into the hands of 
young people. I do not agree with ail that you 
gay, but I regard your spirit and method with 
profound admiration. 

Faithfully yours, 

Sept. 18, 1900. F. W. GUNSAULUS. 

Dr. Latlmer says of it in Health Culture: 
“After a careful study of this work I do not 
tresitate to pronounce it the most valuable work 
en fhe subject for the general reader that I 
ave ever examined.” 

Professor Haddock says of it in Human Na- 
mre: “It should be read by every man and 
woman in America. Its styie is clear, untech- 
gical and entertaining as it is Instructive. The 
Rook is a model of the printer’s art.” 

Dr. Mary Wood-Allen says of it: “It is a 
much needed and valuable book. Its style is 
popular, but it is scientifically accurate.” 

The book is well made. It contains 350 large 
octave pages, 6x9 inches, weight, 2 ibs. It Is 
printed on excellent paper, and substantially 
ound in silk-finished cloth, with gold stamp 
on side and back. It contains over 1,200 mar- 

nal references, and is fully indexed. Price 


50. 

CHILD CULTURE is a most valuable trea- 
tise on the physical and mental development 
of the child. The following are some of the 
toples treated: Child Psychology. The New 
Psychology. Hereditary Tendencies. Prenatal 
Culture. Heredity and Environments. Physio- 
logical Psychology. Wild Oats. Brain Build- 
tng. To Restrain Evil Tendencies. Character 
Bullding by Suggestion. Mutual Co-operation. 
Prefixing the Character. Secret of Self-Control, 
A Practical Experlment. Lodging a Suggestlon. 
A Wilful Chlid. Parental Authority. Domi- 
neering Parents. Deciding for Children. The 
Rights of Children. How Monsters Are Made. 
How Men are Developed. How to Punish. The 
Better Way. Scolding and Threatening. The 
Last Boy. Narcotics. Tobacco. The Intellect. 
Defects in Educatlon. The Secret of Educa- 
tion. Perceptlon. Memory. Reason. Premature 
Development. Temperance. Energy. Idleness. 


Frugality. Continuity. 
Law of Mind. 
The Affections. 


i Self-Respect. Habit a 
Politeness and Agreeableness. 
Home Influences. Boys anê 


Girls. Personal Purity. Order and System. 
Expression. The Sense of Honor, Kinane 
Reverence. Christ the’ True Ideal. 


Here are a few of the numerous endorse- 
ments of the book that have been received: 

Child Culture will be read, enjoyed and em- 
ployed by persons of all ages in every walk of 
life. I unhesitatingly pronounce it to be the 
most valuable work on the molding of chilé 
character that I have ever examined. Dr. 
Parkyn, Editor “Suggestion.” 

“Child Culture is a book with a message. 
Every parent and teacher in the world shoulda 
read it. None can afford to be without it” W. 
E. Watt, A. M.; Ph. D., principai of Webster 
School, Chicago. 

“Child Culture is a pocket hand-book of eth- 
ics and character training of great practical 
value to parents and teachers.” Education, 
Boston. 

“The book should be included in every teach- 
er’s library.” Normal Instructor. 

“It gives specific directions for strengthen- 
ing all weak qualities, eradicating evil tenden- 
cies, and establishing the higher virtues.” Kin- 
dergarten Magazine. 

“It contains much that wili commend it to 
thoughtful minds.” Popuiar Educator. 

“A more suggestive and helpfui volume for 
the average parent and teacher wouid be hard 
to find.’ The Schooi Journal. 

“A little book containing much good philos- 
ophy and sane advice." Pubiic Opinion. 

This book is bound, in conection with a 4- 
page treatise on Educational Problems, by John 
T. Miller. The Problems are discussed under 
the foilowing titles: Moral Purity. Religious 
Training. Physical Education. Prevention of 
Disease and Rationai Methods of Cure. Pure 


Air. The Combination and Preparation of 
Foods. Stimulants and Narcotics. Heredity. 
Clothing. f 


Thousands of these books are already in use, 
and the demand for them is increasing. Bound 
in cloth. Price 50 cents. 

THE NEW MAN, or Knights of the 9th 
Century, an address to men, is the purest, most 
inspiring and uplifting lecture on the subjects 
discussed that is in print. Dr. Charles W. 
Whorrail says of it: “I never listened to such 
a story from human lips. If Andrew Carnegie 
should endow this fecture wtih $100,000, and 
send Prof. Riddell forth, the inspired prophet 
to the masses, he would do more good than by 
building twenty libraries.” 

Dr. A. A. Willitts: ‘The new man is a won- 
derful productlon. I hardly know which I ad- 
mire most, the moral courage of its author, 
the beauty and purity of his language, or the 
great message he has given to the world. 

“One of the ablest fectures ever delivered 
before the Y. M. C. A.” Scretary Meioy, San 
Franclsco. 

Every young man should have a copy of 
this. Price 25 cents. 

A PLAIN TALK TO BOYS on Things a Boy 
Should Know, is written in plain ianguage, and 
should be read by every boy in the land 13 
years of age or older. It tells a boy just what 
to do In order to buiid a strong, healthy body 
and develop a pure, vigorous mind. Price 10 
cents. 

Mr. Riddell’s latest work is entltled 100 Life 
Lessons,” and gives much valuable information 
in a condensed form. Price 10 cents. 

The total price of the above books is $3.45. 
We will give a year’s subscription to the Char- 
acter Builder free to anyone who will send us 
an order for all the above books and $3.45 to 
pay for them. 

Address: Human Culture Co., Salt Lake City. 


Woman and Health 


A Mother’s Hygienic Hand-book and Daugh- 
ter’s, Counsellor and Guide to the Attainment 
of True Womanhood Thru Obeaience to the Di- 
vine Laws of Woman Nature. Including Specific 
Directions for the Treatment of Acute and 
A Ailments. By M. Augusta Fairchild, 


If every woman in the world would read this 
book and observe the excellent suggestions it 
gives, disease might be greatly reduced and a 
more perfect race of men and women would be 
produced. The author of this book has de- 
voted her life to the healing art; as professor 
in a medical coifege and later conducted a san- 
itarium of her own for many years. The book 
is the result of much experience and research, 
and contains what everybody should know. Dr. 
Fairchild is author of another book, entitled 
“How to Be Well,’’ and is at present devoting 
her life to the advancement of humanity’s 
cause. 

Here are a few statements from eminent 
men and women concerning the worth of "Wo- 
man and Health.” 

‘‘Were the simple teachings of this book fol- 
łowed, our race would rapidly improve physically 
and morally, while disease and discomfort 
would be reduced to a minimum. It should be 
in the hands of every woman who looks upon 
life and its duties with serious earnestness.” — 
Col. J. T. K. Hayward, St. Louis, Mo. 

“In my judgment, this is the most import- 
ant contribution to medical literature this cen- 
tury has seen. Its beneficial effect upon the 
women of our land who read it and put its ad- 
vice to the test is incalculable. It wiil fit each 
one for becoming what to a great extent she 
ought to be, her own physician, to protect her 
from ignorant or designing treatment that im- 
pairs her usefulness, banishes her happiness, 
and eventually shortens her life, and to de- 
velop in her the true womanhood that is at 
least germinal in her sex.”—Dr. Bolmer, New 
York. 

T. R. Ailison, L. R. C. P., London, Eng.: 

“I am thankful for such a book as ‘Woman 
and Health.‘ “' 

John Ellis, M. D., author, and professor of 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, New York: 

"I have not yet had time to peruse your book 
as fully as I desire to do, but what I have read 
pleases me much, and I do not hesitate to say 
that its circulation can but do great good. I 
am pleased to see that you do not hesitate to 
point out the bad habits of women, which 
cause so much suffering to our race.” 

J. F. Sanburn, M. D.. professor and author: 

“I consider it a perfect ‘God-send’ to the 
women of the land into whose hands it may 
come. It cannot be too highly commended, and 
I wish it might have a sale commensurate with 
its value to them. Blessed is she who has the 
faith to follow its teachings, for it will lengthen 
life, and reduce to the minimum the aches and 
pains to which the sex is heir.” 

Robert Walter, M. D., superintendent Wal- 
ter’s Sanitarium, Pennsylvania: 

“I have read ‘Woman and Health’ with much 
interest, and congratulate you on the clear and 
precise ideas you give on treatment by hy- 
gienic means.” 

R. Fletcher Gray, M. D., St. Louis, Mo.: 

"In ‘Woman and Health’ Dr. M. Augusta 
Fairchild has produced a thoughtful book. It 
is terse in style, perspicuous in expression and 
rich in practical suggestions on the preven- 
tion as well as the cure of disease.” 


Perry Engle, M. D., Iowa: 


“I have carefully perused "Woman and 
Health, and must say that it is an Eiffel tower 
of light to womankind. Every woman in Amer- 
fea should read it. It says to them, My light, 


your life.’ It is a grand and useful work.” 
Prof. H. Stickney, M. D., St. Louis, Mo.: 
“I am very must pieased with your book. 


It is just what we need in connection with our 


college as a popular text-book.” 

J. Winfield Scott, editor Nationai Liberator, 
Boston: 

“You have my sincerest thanks for this 
timely and able contribution to liberal litera- 
ture and progressive medical practice. You. 
have my aid and best wishes for its extensive- 
introduction all over the land.” 

Alexander M. Ross, M. D., fellow of more 
scientific societies than any other man of his 
time, says: 

“I sincer wish that your excellent volume, 
‘Woman an ealth,’ could be piaced in the- 
hands of every woman in America. ‘It would do: 
more good in lifting woman to a higher plane 
of thou and life than the medicar prores- 
sion ha 1e in a century.” 

Miss Francis ©. Willard, President National 
W. f MEU ete.: 

“I thank you for your helpful book. Your 
work has long been known to me. My friend, 


Miss K.  Soppsooccns + was under your care 
many years since, and received from you prac- 
tical oncerning health that have been: 


what you have known. It is my 
sincere desire that the book have a large cir- 
culation, for I belleve its simple statements 
will have weight with all thoughtful women. 
Its teachings of non-medication, rs exaltation 
of diet, exercise and dress reform will be a 
blessed evangel in homes where our people per- 
ish for lack of knowledge.“ 

Mary B. Lucas, M. D., New Jersey: 

“I have read your book quite thoroly and 
like it better than any other book I have seen 
on the subject. It is just what I can endorse 
in every particular. It is pure, elevated and 
refined in tone and sentiment. 1 shall take 
pleasure in reading it in our soctecy and show- 
ing it to all who may be interested in human 
improvement, for we all know the race will 
never be better until women have better 
health.” 

Mrs. Craig, New Jersey: 

“I have just listened to the reading of a few 
pages from your beautiful book, and must 
hurry to thank you for writing such a book. 
It will do much more good now than if pub- 
lished fifty years ago. I used to take great 
delight in your writings in the various health 
journals when I was a young mother, and I 
am very glad indeed to hear from you now, in 
this eminently useful way.” 

These testimonials, selected from a long list, 
show the esteem in which the book is held by 
inte:uwgent persons who are most sincerely in- 
terested in the progress of the race. 

Price of “Woman and Health,” $2.50. 

We will send the Cnaracter Builder for one 
year free to anyone who will send us the regu- 
lar price of the book. 


Address: HUMsa.» CULTURE CO., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
—— 0m 


‘A copy of the Character Builder came last 
week, and I have read it with a great deal of 
interest. It is a great improvement on the pre- 
vious issues; the short paragraphs, pointed and 
pithy, will attract the general reader, much 
more so than longer articles. I notice the 
wisdom of your selections; every item carries 
a good moral lesson with it—which is just the 
thing needed, and especially for the young." — 
S. W. Dodds, A. M., M. D., author of “Health 
in the Household.” 

(Dr. Dodds was a graduate of Antioch Col- 
lego, under Horace Mann's administration.) 


THE CHEAPEST PHRENOLOGICAL PAPER IN 
THE WORLD. ———-—__—_—_ 


The Popular Phrenologist 


Edited by Cranion. 
Price, One Penny, Monthly. 


Containing original articles on all phases of Phre- 
nology, sketches of celebrated people, reports, meet- 
ings, answers to correspondents and a host of other 
matters relating to the science of mind. 

Post free for twelve months, to any part of the 
world for ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENSE or 40 cents, 
from J. MELLOTT SEVERN, 68 West Street, 
Brighton, England. 

Sample copy sent on receipt of postal. 

Please Note+ Foreign post cards cost two cents 
to England. 
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Ohe Golden Age 


Ofcial organ of 
THE UNIVERSAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 
GEORGE M. WOLFE, EDITOR. 


Each number contains the Objects, Principles, 

Methods and Plans of the Society and synopsis 

of the Constitution and By-Laws. ... Also 

articles on Human Culture Topics. Those 

wishing to know more about this new phre- 

nological philanthropic society, should send 
= 10 cents for sample copy. 


Address, The Universal Improvement Society, Inc, 
Room B, Times Bldg., Seattle, Wash. - 
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We Want You 


to be our representative in 
your community to solicit sub- 
scriptions to the greatest Mag- 
azine of Health in America: 


“HOW TO LIVE” 


Any energetic man or woman 
who will devote ,his’ spare 
time to this pleasant work will 
find it very Profitable and it will 
not interfere with his present 
duties. Experience not neces- 
sary, as “How tro Live” has 
prepared full instructions for 
those who wish to take up the 
work. Write us today and we 
will send you full particulars 
of our liberal offer and sample 
copy of “HOW TO LIVE.” 


Geo. F. Butler Publishing Co. 


147 Main Street 


Alma, Michigan 


We Pay You Cash For Living a 


Temperate Life 


Altho it is appointed unto all men once to die, 
science has demonstrated that abstinence 
from the use of alcoholic liquors prolongs life, 
and to reward the abstainer, The Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Binghamton, 
New York, gives him a special rate on all 
forms of life insurance. This company pro- 
vides the greatest amount of protection for 
the least cost compatible with safety. See 
our famous P. L. Policy before insuring, 
This is a purely Mutual Company. Policies 
registered with insurance department, and 
the reserves guaranteed by special deposit 
with the state of New York, making policios 
practically as secure as government bonds. 
Call on or address, 


S. J. STOOKEY, Manager for Vtah, 
722 McCornick Block. 
Phone 1505 y. Salt Lake City. 


Become a Vegetarian 


And become stronger, healthier, happier, clearer- 
headed—and save money. Learn about Vegetarianism 
through THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE. 

The Vegetarian Magazine stands for a cleaner body, 
a healthier mentality anda higher morality. Advoe 
cates disuse of flesh, fish ang fowl as food; hygiente 
living and natural methods of obtaining health. 
Preaches humanitarianism, purity and temperance it 
8l] things. Upholds all that’s sensible, right and dẹ- 
cent. Able contributors. Has a Household Depart 
ment which tells how to prepare Healthful and Nutri- 
tious Dishes without the use of meats or animal fats, 
Gives valuable Tested Recipes and useful hints o 

YGIENE, SELECTION OF FOODS, TA Bid - 

ECORATION, KITCHEN ECONOMY, CARE 
COOKING UTENSILS, eto. Full of timely hints on 
PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE. Gtveg 
portraits of prominent vegetarians, and personal testie 
monials from those who have been cured of long. 
standing diseases by the adoption of a natural method 
of living. TELLS HOW TO CUT DOWN LIVIN 
EXPENSES WITHOUT GOING WITHOUT A 
OF LIFE'S NECESSITIES. EXPLAINS T 
ONLY WAY OF PERMANENTLY CURING TH 
LIQUOR HABIT. WAYS TO INCREASE MUSCL 
AND BRAIN POWER. Valuable hints on Child 
Culture—how to inculcate unselfishness, benevolenog 
and sympathy in children. A magazine for the whol 
family. Uniquely printed, well illustrated. Pages 
by 10 inches in size. Published monthly. Sent post 
paid to your address one year for $1; six months, Sde} 
three months, 250; one month, 100. No free copios. 
Send money to 


THE VEGETARIAN CO. 


801 ADAMS EXPRESS BLDG. 33 OCHIOAGE 


WHEN YOU TRAVEL 7 
Take the road that affords you the L > THE SAN PEDRO, 


best service. 


is NOW RUNNI 


———-BETWE 


Furnishes the most convenient [ ee Sree 
local service in the state. pa OAL EB, NEVADA === 
YOUR CHOICE OF Direct stage connections for all the big inter- 


‘tor mining camps in southern Utah and Ne- 


5 Fast Daily Trains || Eoss nirre usne permer 


_ EUREKA, MAMMOTH 


Between - OITY. Por information call on agents 


SALT LAKE & OGDEN, I  — ‘Salt Lake Route, Scares 


City Ticket Office 201 Main Street, 


Salt Lake City. | E. W. GILLETT, J. 


Gen. Pass. Agent, 


T, M, SCHUMACHER, Act’g Traf, Mgr. 
D, E. BURLEY, G. P. &T. A. SALT LAKE 
4. 8. SPENCER, Ass’t G. P. & T, A. 


E LOS ANGELES & 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
Free Reclining Chair Cars..... 


BALT LAKE CITY AND MIL- 


UTAH. 


SALT LAKE R. R. 


NG DAILY 


EN- 


AND SILVER 


L. HOORE, 


District Pass. Agent 


CITY, 


PART Best Local Train Service in the State to all Points. 


GosacgHong paa oyaa Union Depot with All Trains of 
fo and Oregon Short Line. 


OFFERS GHOIOR OF 


3 Å FAST THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


Leaving Salt Lake at 8:30 a. m.. 3:15 p. m., and 8:20 p. m. 


And Three Distinct Scenic Ro 


-3 


utes. 


Pullman Palace and Ordinary Sleeping Oars 
cos YC) a III o 
Denver, m Kansas City, 8t. Louis, Chicago, 


WITHOUT OHAN@GE...: 


Fres Reclining Chair Cars. Personality Conduoteð Bxeursions. A Partan n ping Oar 


Service. For Rates, Folders, e utre of Tisket Office, 108 W 
South ‘Street, Dooly, Block Cerner, or write, 


L A BENTON, General Agent Passenger Department, 


SALT LAKE CITY. 


HUMAN NATURE 


‘Cutler Bros.60. 


Men’s Fancy Worsted Suits, latest 


styles, worth $16.00, for .......... $12.00: 
Mens’ Oxford Gray Heavy Overcoats, 

long styles, worth $14.00, for ...... $10.00- 
Ladies’ Heavy Cotton Union Suits. .40 cents: 
Ladies’ Heavy Wool Union Suits.... $1.00- 
Boys’ Extra Heavy Fleece Union Suits, 

IN Ce GMS ooo 000; 45 cents. 
Wool Golf Gloves... eer 25 cents 


We are headquarters for all kinds of 


woolen and cotton knitted goods, and sell the 
E „best for the least money. Try us and you 


; : i will come again on account of the big bar- 
Are you interested in yourself? If so 


read Human Nature. Five Cents a sample 
copy, or 50 cents per year. Six copies pub- 
lished exhibit the Mistakes of New Thought, 


and will be sent to you by return mail for 
25 cents. Address The Editor, Allen Had- | ry e:. 
dok, Phrenologist, 1020 Market St, -San 3 


Francisco, California. | 36 MAIN ST. 


R. K. THOMAS DRY GOODS CO. 


NEW SPRING DRESS GOODS 


JUST RECEIVED 


gains we offer. 


Wash Dress Goods in all the new effects. Buy now and be 
ready for the warmer weather. 25 per cent off Wool Dress 
Goods. 50 per cent off Coats and Furs. 661-3 per cent 
off Childrens’? Coats. === 


R. K. THOMAS DRY GOODS CO. Siwe om 


JOURNAL-PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Public Sanitation, Health Reform, 
Hygienic Education. Fifty pages. Trial 
subscriptions, six months, 25 cents. Ad- 
dress Columbia P. Wood, 108 Powell 
Ave., Evansville, Ind. 

Primarily—man lived nearly 1,000 
years—the average life of today is more 
than twenty times less—why? Join the 
army of investigators. Read health lit- 
erature to learn why—and to avoid tor- 
tures of preventable diseases—and pre- 
mature death. 


PHONE 2485 x. 
503 ATLAS BLOCK. 


Teachers who desire’ a good position 
should register with the Character Builder’s 
Agency, Salt Lake City, Utah. ° ; 


| 


« 


The» Character Builder's 


Educational Exchange. 


> 


finds good positions for 
competent teachers and 
competent teachers for 
good positions. :::: For 
particulars address 


he Character Builder 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


GOOD JEWELRY ONLY 


SEE US FOR 


RELIABLE JEWELRY 
SOURBACGH’S JEWELRY STORE F5tisese 


10 McCORNICK BLD’G. 


A 


- The 


Standard 
Laundry.. 


Solicits Your Patronage. 
First class 
prompt service are given. 


work and 


C. A. Dole, Proprietor 
Telephones 119 


142-144 Dunbar Avenue 
Salt Lake City, Utah... 


Issued Weekly $1.00 Per Year 


The Deseret Farmer 


A Weekly Journal of Agriculture, 
edited with special reference to the 
climate of the intermountain region. 

Edited and managed by members of 
the Utah Experiment Station Staff. 


The Paper for the Western 
Farm Home 


Horticulture, Dairying, Live Stock, 
Poultry, Insect Pests, The Home, 
Field Crops, Irrigation, Drainage, 
Economic Ornithology. 


Each department is in charge of a 
specialist. 


Correspondence invited. 
copies on application. 


Sample 
Address, 


DESERET FARMER PUB. CO, 


LOGAN, UTAH 


ceeeey, 


JESTION YOURSELF-? 


AN 
AN 
AR 


T 


ETELE 


W 


vy Is your present work up to your personal calibre? Is it a fulfillment of 
wy your own estimate of yourself? Is it in keeping with your capabilities and 
>e congenial to your tastes? In short, does your present vocation measure Up 
Me to your ideals? A 

W - Is lack of educational fitness the principal barrier to a realization of 


vy your ambitions? Why don’t you write the INTER-MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
Wy OF CORRESPONDENCE about)their HOME STUDY COURSES? 


vy This deserving institution has thousands of grateful students scattered 
over this Inter-mountain country early a thousand of whom have errolled 

\ 4 fron: Utah alone during the present fall and winter. It offers work that ex- 

W acliv fits your needs, at prices that exactly fit your pocketbook. It brings 

W BUSINESS COLLEGE, ACADEN MIC and NORMAL SCHOOL FACILITIES to 

vy your very door. Can you use them? 

Vy The school will be glad to advise with you concerning your educational 

wy needs and your educational-ambitions. 


“The Inter-Mountain School of Correspondence 


W is a WESTERN INSTITUTION designed to meet WESTERN NBEDS. 


Ww Quick returns upon your exercises for inspection is only one of several 

wW reasons for patronizing a home school. 

WwW For full particulars, write the school, mentioning this magazine. 

wy Address: SAET LAKE CITY, UTAR 

YZZ: eee = EUERE ZE, 

Fa EEL ETLEESLTELEELEREEK 
w Inter- Mountain School Supply Co., « 


Dealers in Office a Church 
and Opera Seating, School‘ ‘Desks. 
Blackboards, Maps, Globes, Kina- 
ergarten Materials. All kinds of 
School Stationery and Drawing 
Materials a specialty. When in 
need of School Supplies of any 
kind, write. .... 3 


noma aie E S ees aoe 


N —_ | The Inter-Mountain School Supply Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


i x Os ee 
3355555353555 553553252555533: 


pes 


AA 


